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OuR BEst Work, 

NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS, 
CURRENT EVENTS, . Pe 
WOON fh ce ects , 


Special train leaves Broad Street, Philadelphia, at 10.05 A.M.. 
returning, leaves Swarthmore at 1.30 P.M. Leaves West Chester 
at 9.15 A.M., returning, leaves Swarthmore at 5.15.P. M,. Lusch 
will be served in the College Dining-room from 12.30 to 2.00 P:M. z 











STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that unu- 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


UNDERTAKER. 


1215 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


SUPERIOR 
SPECTACLES & HYE-GLASSES. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS, 


MICROSCOPES, TELESCOPES, FIELD-GLASSES 
Macic LANTERNS, BAROMETERS, 
THERMOMETERS, DRAW- 

ING INSTRUMENTS, 





PHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


LIST AND DESCRIPTION OF OUR TEN CATALOGUES SEN1 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


QUEEN & CO., 


No. 924 Cuestnut Srreet, PHILADELPHIA. 


C.W. PACKER’S 


“STANDARD” 
ICE CREAM FREEZERS, 


is such that they will freeze Cream, Fruits, 
Water Ices, etc., in the shortest ible 
time. For sale by dealers in house-furnish- 

goods generally. Price List on appli- 





Chas. W. Packer, Mfr., Phila., Pa. 
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COOPER & CONARD, 


S. E. Cor. MARKET & NINTH S8rts., PHILADELPHIA, 
Carry always a full line of 
DRESS GOODS, SHAWLS, DOMESTICS, 
HOSIERY UNDERWEAR, 


And nearly everything required for Friends’ wear, 
as well as all kinds of 


DRY GOODS & GARMENTS 
used by everybody. 
J. S. METTS, 


935 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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MADE SHOES.| 


LADIES, MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S REFORM 
HAND-MADE SHOES, MADE TO ORDER 
FROM DIAGRAM OF THE FOOT. 


SEDGWICK*2:: FENCING 
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T' hese 


and fitted to 


Sold by EDWARD SUTTON, Market 
Philadelphia, Pa., .at manufacturers p 
Send for price list and full descriptions. 
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BURTON’S STEEL FENCE POSTS 


Twisted and Star-shaped, very strong and durable. 
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H 
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cheapness. Our w 
decidedly THE BEST 
Poultry Netting at 


ei 
e 
z 
order at short notice, and any length desired. 


Suitable for any kind of Wire Fencing, 
are driven in the ground. 


: 





WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 344 in 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 





CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N.J. 


Blackberries, etc., etc. 
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FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge. 








_No. 908 ARCH STREET, [)| X ()N PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 








FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engrossed. 





———_—_———_——————— 
THe ORIGINAL MANUFACTURFRS 
OF 








RAW BONE SUPER-PHOSPHATE., 





YOUNG FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


A small monthly publication in the interests of Friends, con- 
tributed to largely by younger members, and containing news and 
announcements, contributions on Religious, Scientific, Literary 
and Philanthropic subjects ; Social Reforms: Home Culture and 
First-day School Work, ete. Terms, 50 cents per annum; single 
copies 5 cents. Published at the City of London, Ont., Canada. 

Friends and especially young friends are respectfully invited 
to subscribe. 


EDITORIAL STAFF, 
W. G. Brown, S. P. ZAVITzZ, ISAAC WILSON, 
LizzIE STOVER, EDGAR M. ZAvVITz, SERENA MINARD. 
W. G. Brown, LONDON, ONT., Managing Editor, 


8S. P. ZAviTz, COLDSTREAM, ONT., Treasurer and Business Cor- 
respondent. 








wo WM. HEACOCK, 82i~ 
UNDERTAKER, 


| No. 1508 Brown Street, 
| . PHILADELPHIA. 








LEWIS’ 98 per cent. LYE. 


(Patented) 
POWDERED AND PERFUMED. 


The STRONGEST and PUREST Lye made. 
Will make 12 lbs. of the best perfumed hard 
soap in 20 minutes WITHOUT BOILING. 
It is the best for disinfecting sinks, closets, 
drains, etc. Photographers’ and machia- 
ists’ uses. Foundrymen, bolt and nut ma- 
kers. For Engineers, as a boiler-cleaner 
and anti-incrustator. For brewers and bot- 
tlers, for washing barrels, bottles, etc. For 
painters, to remove old paints. For wash- 
ing trees, etc., etc. 


PENNA. SALT MFG. CO., 


Gen. Agts., Phila., Pa. 











BAUGH’S $25 PHOSPHATE 


PURE RAW BONE MEAL, PURE DISSOLVED RAW BONES 


And other brands of ANIMAL BONE MANU RES are active and Fe ome’ Seetitenes. Prices very low. Send 
for Baugh’s Phosphate Guide, Price List and 


BAUGH & SON 


&2~ Reliable Dealers wanted 
in unoccupied Territory. 


Manufacturers and 
Importers, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in cultural Im- 
plements, and Fertili- 
zers. Removed to 2043 and 


2045 Market St., ‘Pailadelpbia 
Brery_ coneeahte taaieon 
Bees conce: eme 
or at of 


; = “tt is a curiosity, and of 

ee fee _— to every utilitarian 

ent. If you 

cannot a here, write for wants. 

% 1am in communication with all 

| wed STH y implement buil- 
ers 


- ALWAYS. A \ SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 








EQUITABLE MORTGAGE Co. 


OF KANSAS CITY. 
7 % Guaranteed Farm Mortgages, 
IN AMOUNTS FROM $200 TO $10,000. 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE AT PHILA 
OFFICE, 112 8. FOURTH STREET. 


CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, MANAGER, 


(Successor to WILKINSON & ALSOP.) 





The Granger Family Fruit and Vegetable 
EVAPORATORS, 
SEND FOR 


$3. 50. $6. $10. CIRCULAR 


Eastern eaitea Co., 268 S. 5th Bt» F Phila. 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 


A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. 


PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 





GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MrercHant TAILOR, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 
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IA NSDOWNE. 


To rent or for sale, a fourteen-room, pointed stone cottage, three- 
quarters of a mile by flag sidewalk from Friends’ Meeting, Darby, 
and one quarter from Lansdowne Station. Built in the best man- 
ner, air lined walls, drainage, water, light and ventilation unsur- 
passed. Modern conveniences, water pumped by caloric engine. 
A healthy, convenient and beautiful house. Rent $600 per annum. 


PENNOCK BROTHERS, 1514 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
[HE ROCKLAND— 








6th Avenue, Asbury Park, N. J. 
Location and Appointments in every way desirable—Fine view 
of, minute walk to Ocean. E. P. CADWALLADER. 


RUSKIN COTTAGE, SPRING LAKE BEACH, 


N. J., will be opened for guests, June 12th. Boating on 
Lake, Ocean bathing, delightful country walks and drives. 
Address, until June 9th, Hannah T. Paul, 1317 Filbert St., Phila. 


IA WNTON MANSION, OPENS UNDER NEW 
Management, ist month Ist, 1886. Twenty-five minutes 
from 9th and Green Sts. Station on lawn. Thirty trains daily. 


LAWNTON COMPANY, Limitep, 
Anna 8S. Williams, Oak Lane P. O., Pa. 


BOARDERS CAN BE ACCOMMODATED IN A 
quiet, restful country place, high and dry. Plenty of shade, 
fruits, vegetables and milk. 134 miles from West Grove on P.& C. 


C. R. R. Five mails daily. Mary L. Singley, West Grove, Chester 
Co., Pa. 


BOARDERS WANTED ON A FARM ON THE 


Baltimore Central R. R. Healthy location, Address Box 
116, Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 


OARDERS WANTED IN WEST CHESTER. 
Beautiful and healthy location, pleasant roomis, shade, etc. 








Address Box 2106, West Chester, Chester Co. Pa. 
PER CENT. INTEREST NET TO INVESTORS. $500,000 
7 loaned without loss. Principal and Interest payable in 
Philadelphia, and guaranteed by a reliable Company. 
Amounts $200 to $5,000. Satisfactory references and information 
upon application. 


B. MILLER, Arrorney at Law, 
40 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


7 . FARM MORTGAGE LOANS, GUARAN- 

° teed, Principal and Interest, by the American In- 

vestment Co. Interest payable semi-annually at this office. 
EDWARD ForsyTHE, 703 Walnut St. 


FOR RENT.—A STONE HOUSE IN UP- 
per part of village of Darby, convenient to Friends’ 
Meeting-house and Friends’ school. Apply 926 Market Street. 
OR SALE, AT ABINGTON, NEAR JENKIN- 
town, N. P. R. R., very desirable sites for suburban resi- 


dences. Apply to, or address, (owner), H. M. Jenkins, 921 Arch 
St., Philadelphia. 


[ADIES ’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies: Special Attention given to serving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


OX, STANDING & CO., room 112}, Merchants’ 
Building, North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa., forward 
samples of their Pure Teas by mail to intending buyers upon 
application. Their 60 cent Oolong or English Breakfast is well 
worth a trial. FULLER BENTLEY, Agent, 








\ 





NOTICE TO FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 


Hereafter the “ Lesson Leaves” will be furnished as ‘ Quar- 
terlies,"” one containing the “Scripture” and one the “ Testj- 
mony and Topic” lessons. These will be supplied free of cost as 
the Leaves have been, and will be so arranged that they can be 
divided if it should be desired for distribution in the classes. Any 
school closing for the Summer and not desiring the lessons will 
please give notice at once to L. H. Hall, box 97, West Chester, Pa. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 


Terms, $150 per year. Send for circulars to THomas P. BaRTRaAM, 
Newtown Square, Pa., or CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 
581 Commerce Street, Phila. 


S WARTHMORE COLLEGE. 





Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under 
the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a Manual 
Training and a Preparatory School. Healthful location, large 
grounds, new and extensive buildings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, New York. 
Now open. A boarding-and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. Two courses leading to graduation. 
Terms $175 per year. Thirty miles from New York. For par- 
ticulars address, ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


MAPLE WOOD INSTITUTE.— Concordville, Pa. 


Young men prepared for college or business. Degrees con- 
ferred upon young lady graduates. Timid and backward pupils 
privately tutored. Careful attention to little boys and girls. 


JosEPH SHORTLIDGE, (Yale College), A. M., Principal. 


([EACHERS WANTED. — PRINCIPAL AND 


assistants in country schools. Apply to Elizabeth E. Hart, 
15th and Race Sts., Phila. 


ANTED. — FRIENDS’ BOOKS PRINTED 

previous to 1700—VERY LIBERAL prices will be paid for 
any Books or Tracts relating to the persecutions in New England. 
Address Stephen B. Field, Port Chester, West Chester Co. New 
York. 


SAAC G. TYSON,—PHOTOGRAPHER,—HAS 


removed all his negatives to his studio at West Grove, Penna. 
Orders for duplicates received by mail. 


E & M. E. COPE, PLAIN AND FASHIONA- 


ble Millinery, 446 Franklin street, (formerly 212 Arch St. 
Philadelphia. Moderate prices. 


EHIGH AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


Best Quality, Carefully Prepared. Delivered in Chute 
Wagons. AQuiLa J. LinvILL, (late of Truman and Linvill), 
1244 North Ninth Street. 


[°ST—oNn THE PREMISES, DURING THE 

time of New York Yearly Meeting, a small boot-shaped 
watch charm. The finder will oblige the owner by returning it to 
the office of this paper, 921 Arch St. 
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“THOU ART NEAR.” 
O LORD divine, that stooped to share 
Our sharpest pang, our bitterest tear, 
On the we cast each earth-worn care, 
We smile at pain while thou art near. 


Though long the weary way we tread, 
And sorrow crown each lingering year, 
No path we shun, no darkness dread, 
Our hearts still whispering “ Thou art near.” 


When drooping pleasure turns to grief, 
And trembling faith is changed to fear, 
The murmuring wind—the quivering leaf— 

Shall softly tell us, “ Thou art near.” 


On thee we cast our burdening woe, 
Oh Love divine—forever dear, 
Content to suffer while we know, 
Living or dying, “ Thou art near.” 
—HOo.LMEs. 


NOTES OF A SERMON BY SUNDERLAND P. 
GARDNER. 


THE speaker cited the Scripture, “ This is life eter- 
nal, that they might know thee, the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent,”’ and in sub- 
stance said: Whenwe behold all things that have been 
made, we cannot but believe there is a power behind 
all the order that prevails. Men have questioned the 
rocks, the starry heavens, the trees of the forest, the 
flowers of the field; all these are the expression of 
the mind of God,—but there is a gulf between these 
things and ourselves that cannot be passed. 

The power that made all this can be known only 
as he reveals himself to us. Man never found this 
law by diving into sciences,—there is more than this 
wanted. We cannot find it except through Jesus 
Christ; not the outward Jesus, but the power of the 
Christ. He never claimed to do any thing of him- 
self; he never called man to anything outward. 

Citing the occasion at Nazareth recorded in Luke, 
4., 16-20, he continued: The same anointing power 
chat Jesus knew must be ours,—we cannot get it from 
any other source than he derived it. The scriptures 
have their use ; they are profitable, that the man of 
God may be thoroughly furnished, but they never 
gave this power. Jesus made very plain what he 
meant by “the word of God,” when he said “Thy 
word is truth ;” every one of us has heard that word, 


; 'Delivered at Friends’ Meeting, New York City, 5th month 23, 
1886. 


not by vocal sound, but it speaks to our spiritual un- 
derstanding. It has for ages been declared that God 
will punish eternally,—yet this is not the way he re- 
veals himself. If we break his law, we have uneasi- 
ness, and it is in this manner he manifests himself to 
us. 

The Christ that is within us is the Christ to which 
we are called. Jesus was the son of God in the sense 
that he was led by the spirit of God. Just so long as 
we believe that God gives us no revelation but that 
which is found in a book, we fail of understanding 
our true relation to him. 

Take Paul when he was a persecutor,—he knew 
the scriptures, he believed in a historical God, yet he 
knew not God until it pleased him to reveal himself. 

This is the condition of all who know only from 
books, and outwardly. “ Acquaint now thyself with 
God and be at peace,” is a scripture exhortation. Paul 
explains “ Christ crucified, unto Jews a stumbling- 
block, and unto Greeks foolishness, but unto them 
that are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the 
power of God and the wisdom of God;” here he 
shows what constitutes the Christ of God: Christ the 
power and wisdom, was never separated from God. 
Of thesacrifice on the cross, the speaker said: “ Jesus’s 
testimony before Pilate was “To this end have I been 
born, and to this end am I come into the world, that 
1 should bear witness unto the truth.” Jesus never 
taught natural corruption, but wherever there was 
wrong-doing or sin it originated within the individual 
who committed the sin. He called them to mind the 
Light. 

Heaven is a condition of the soul that we may all 
enjoy in this life if we will. We hear much of 
the golden city, with all its adornments, but a city of 
splendor would not satisfy the immortal soul. That 
which is of the earth can only satisfy the outward, 
and just as surely as these things satisfy outwardly so 
will the soul be satisfied with that which alone comes 
from God. Jesus taught so plainly that all may un- 
derstand it, “Suffer the little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not, for of such is the king- 
dom of heaven.” This teaches there was no guilt at- 
taching to the child for what another had done. It 
is our own sin that separates from this kingdom of 
heaven. It was moral works that Jesus required, as 
works are the true evidence of our faith. Forms of 
doctrine do not make us Christian. Take war for in- 
stance, to which nations bearing the name of Chris- 
tian give adhesion. Jesus pointed out a religion that 
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forbade all war. The law “ Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do unto you, even so do ye also unto 
them,” if put in practice would do away with all that 
makes divisions,—it would reform the world. Some 
say this is nothing but morality, but it is the germ 
from which springs the faith that works by love,— 
that purifies the heart. 

There is great stress laid upon the resurrection of 
Jesus, but we have never been told how that res- 
urrection helps us. Jesus said, “I, if I be lified up, 
will draw all men unto me.” There isanotherlifting 
up,—* except Christ is raised up, your faith is vain, 
ye are yet in yoursins.” There was a death in that 
he died to all sin,—to everything that carried away 
from the Father, and here comes in the cross; Jesus 
found it necessary to take up that cross; he had ana- 
ture like other men. So far as the scriptures bear 
testimony to the truth they are valuable; the lives of 
the good arean encouragement. But we must make 
proper use of all our faculties; if these are kept in 
their place the lion and lamb lie down together; our 
great work is to control these natures. 

Jesus said when he was about to be crucified, “1 
have finished the work thou gavest me todo.” The 
world makes answer, “ You have not yet finished 
your work, you have not yet died on the cross.” In 
the parable of the lost sheep, Jesus made it very clear 
there was no intimation of a sacrifice, none of the 
atonement; those who strayed away had restoration, 
not redemption. The prodigal son is another illus- 
tration. There is no redemption; the story takes us 
through all the stiges of his wanderings. The word 
atonement has no place here; the soul that sins, it 
shall die. Let us come out of all that is miraculous, 
let us use our reason. . . . . Jesus went still 
farther, he told those who listened to him, that he 
would give his flesh for the life of the world; when 
they did not understand this, he told them plainly it 
was a figurative representation of the spirit. “My 
doctrine is not mine,” said he “but his that sent 
me.” The profound interest with which this sermon, 
so imperfectly reported, was listened to throughout, 
gives evidence that the subject of salvation and how 
it may be attained occupies the thought and atten- 
tion of the mind, now as it bas always done, and the 
fearless expounder, of the truths concerning it, as 
they are taught by Jesus is always heard with glad- 
ness by the thoughtful inquirer. L. J. R. 


EXERCISES IN NEW YORK YEARLY MEET- 
ING. 
IN men’s branch, upon consideration of the First 
Query, Darlington Hoopes said: The great principle 
that unites us, the principle of love, remains un- 
changed. Unless we love our Friends we have no 
good or sufficient reason for meeting with them. We 
know what it is that produces this feeling. They 
that love are born of God. We may go to our meet- 
ings from habit, attend them merely because they 
have been instituted. Many of us bear no cross in 
attending, because our business does not suffer. I 
have been led to consider the cases of those whose 
‘business is of such a character that it is a great cross 
and loss to suspend it and attend meeting. In the 


earlier days of our society, the times appointed for 
holding our meeting were better suited to our con- 
venience than they are now. Most of our members 
were engaged in agriculture. By starting earlierand 
working later, they could make up the time occupied 
by our meetings. It has sometimes been said that 
no one ever lost anything by going to our meetings, 
I believe that we never lose anything by doing that 
which is laid upon us by our Creator. Some of us 
are so placed that the sacrifice is greater than we can 
make. Our work must be done at the time that 
others can work with us; and if we do not do it then, 
some one else will do it instead. More than mere 
usage is needed to justify us in making the sacrifice, 
My exercise is that in the arrangement of our meet- 
ings for public worship we shall consider the whole 
membership in its needs. The attendance of meet- 
ings on First-day is generally commendable. Most 
of those who are in health and can attend those 
meetings, do so. Other denominatians are careful to 
arrange the appointments to suit the condition of 
their members. The convenience of their meetings 
often serves to attract the attendance of our young 
members and draw them away from us. 

The desire to attend meetings is not always reli- 
gion. I have conformed to that attendance all my 
life. I have seen younger members who wished to 
conform in the same manner, but could not without 
a business sacrifice that they were not prepared to 
make. If we, by adhering rigidly to the times that 
have been instituted, sacrifice the young people, 
where is the error, where the fault? 

A friend in speaking on the subjects embraced in 
these Queries offered the following personal experi- 
ence: 

When a young man I violated a requirement of 
our discipline— became a transgressor. My offense 
was reported to the preparative meeting, and followed 
me through all the meetings to the Yearly Meeting, 
and in each one I was the only offender against that 
requirement of our discipline. It was searching per- 
sonal experience that led me to examine myself and 
trace the deficiency to its origin. It led me to make 
a covenant with my Heavenly Father that I would 
never repeat the offence. 

In considering the fourth query, George T. Powell 
spoke to farmers as to their especial work in pro- 
moting the cause of temperance. After vividly de- 
picting the character of the temptations presented to 
young men at agricultural exhibitions, he narrated 
the case of an exhibition at which, three years ago, a 
few earnest women appealed to the directors to for- 
bid the sale of intoxicating liquors on their grounds, 
Strenuous opposition was made by some to the grant- 
ing of this request, but it was finally reluctantly con- 
ceded. The result of the change was that there were 
none of the scenes of drunkenness which had in pre- 
vious years disgraced the exhibition. When the re- 
quest was renewed the following year, the directors 
granted it unanimously ; and last vear they went fur- 
ther and forbade the sale of beer and cider on the 
grounds. 

In the consideration, of the subject of the training 
of children and the amusements to be granted to 
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them Darlington Hoopes said: The tendency of the 
present time is to take off restraints from the youth- 
ful mind as to diversions. The mind not under the 
direction of the spirit of truth is difficult to restrain. 
I know of no other rule than the ever-blessed wit- 
ness of truth in the heart, and commend my children 
to seek the Kingdom of God and his righteousness. 
I cannot find any other principle that is able effectu- 
ally to guard us from the snares that captivate the 
youthful mind. It is the custom of those who pro- 
vide many of the different kinds of amusement to 
plead for their admissibility and necessity on the 
ground that we be not shut out from the world. Let 
us not be too anxious to know whether any diversion 
violates a rule of discipline or the law of the land, 
but whether the voice of God allowsit. When temp- 
tation presents itself, let us counsel with our Heav- 
enly Father, and he will protect us and direct us 
aright. 

Abel Mills called attention to the advice of the 
apostle: “ Be not conformed to this world, but be ye 
transformed by the renewing of your minds, that ye 
may know what is that holy and acceptable and per- 
fect will of God.” Weakness has come because we 
have conformed to this world and itscustoms. Ifwe 
always kept before us the importance of living in ac- 
cordance with God’s law, how much better it would 
be with us. Would we not then beas a leaven, leav- 
ening the rest of mankind? It was so in the early 
days of our Society, and it impelled others to join us. 
Many serious and earnest mindsare repelled from us, 
because we are not living up to our high profession. 
If we are obedient to the divine spirit his light will 
illumine our pathway, and it will become clearer and 
clearer until we reach the blessed state designed for 
us by our Creator. 

During the consideration of the statistical report, 
showing a decline in our members of 45, Darlington 
Hoopes said: This indicates an unmistakable condi- 
tion, and leads us to consider, why is it? It is evi- 
dent that a continuance of the same causes will leave 
it a matter of history that there has been a Society of 
Friends. When we recur to the causes that brought 
Friends together as a Society, we can appreciate the 
great change that there has been in our condition. 
We can not entertain the thought that there is less 
need now than at the time of the rise of the Society 
for the special work it has to perform. It is a work, 
not for popularity, but for eternal good. By what 
means were people in the early times of the Society 
called on to assume the position that they did? There 
was no chance for emolument or preferment among 
men—no expectation that they would make their re- 
ligion popular. It was the explanation given by Paul 
when he was called on to be an apostle of Jesus Christ. 
It was shown unto him what he should suffer for 
Christ’s sake. It was shown to early Friends that 
they should have no surrounding of a favoring popu- 
lar feeling ; but they were driven to the Christ with- 
in, and away from the teachings of those who set up 
outward forms and pursued them for the sake of their 
emoluments. These théy renounced to win Christ. 
Having come to be his friends and do his will, what- 
ever it cost, they were the favorites of Heaven. They 


received a serenity that the world could not disturb. 
The prisons were filled with them, and many of them 
died there. Efforts were made to defame their char- 
acters, yet they followed their Lord and master. I 





have felt in later times the need to be faithful to our 


Leader. We must conform to the Christ within. It 
is above all other influences in educating us to be- 
come thechildren of God. I havea desire that I shall 


yield to every requirement of my heavenly Father, 

that I may reap the rich reward, Well done, good 
and faithful servant. Let us turn to the voice within 

our own souls. There is nothing else that can. sus- 

tain the members of the true church of Christ. While 

we are under the dispensation of prosperity, I have 

feared that its effect will be not to draw us to the 

truth. I have been pressed upon by the feeling that 

we must watch with double diligence for the impres- 
sion that the spirit of truth is making on our minds. 
I would have every one of us examineour own hearts 
and see what has been left undone that the Master 
would have us todo. When there has been this clear 
understanding of the requirements of our Creator, 
where there has been a call that we may be made in- 

struments to feed the lambs of his fold, I would urge 

you to submit to the requirement to acknowledge 
the Redeemer beforeall men. Not only isthis needful 
in our places of worship, but at all times we should 
bear the cross of Jesus, and lay down all that is op- 
posed to his rule. When he opens a new develop- 
ment of his ever-blessed truth, let us not reason it 
away. When the truth is opened to us with clear- 
ness, let there be willingness to offer it, even though 
it isnot adopted by those whom we regard as our in- 
structors. Wisdom is not because of gray hairs. It 
is the humble that are taught in his ways, and the 
meek that he will guide in his paths. Wisdom is 
gray hairs, and an unspotted life is old age. In the 
life that is in Christ we are as brethren. We should 
not balk the testimony of God; but keep close to the 
light and in our utterances give no uncertain sound, 
but acknowledge our Lord and Master with our whole 
hearts. There will be seasons when we shall rejoice 
because of our own constancy. The wisdom of God 
shall impress the same divine power in the hearts of 
our fellow beings. 

If we could live in such a state, we should not be 
compelled to count the departures of our brethren by 
tens and by hundreds. We should be obedient to 
our Father in heaven, relying upon the reasonable 
hope that there will be a crown laid up for us in 
heaven, because we have loved the appearing of the 
Lord Jesus. 

At the conclusion of the meeting on Sixth-day the 
two following testimonies were offered. 

Abel Mills said: It is desirable to turn inward 
and know whether we are individually responsible 
for the need there is of renovation. You have meet- 
ings twice a week, which you can attend, and yet 
many of you regard them but little. In the far West 
we are hungering and thirsting for what you esteem 
eo lightly. There are many localities among us 
where the few Friends are not strong enough to make 
meetings of their own. I would encourage you to 
meet in your own places of worship as often as you 
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can, and remember that there are others who wish to 
do the same, but have not the opportunity. 

I believe that the Society of Friends feels the 
need of a livelier faith. We lack devotion to the 
principles of our ancestors. Do you believe with me 
that our principles are diffused in minds belonging to 
other religious organizations more to-day than at any 
other time? We ought to be thankful, when we refer 
to those who have gone from us, that they carry our 
principles with them, and among those with whom 
they settle. I shrank from the journey to Philadel- 
phia and New York Yearly Meetings, but the cordial 
welcome with which I have been received exceeded 
my expectation. I have reason for encouragment to 
press on to the mark of the prize of the high calling 
of God in Christ Jesus. 

Our venerable friend Robert Hatton said: We 
are about to separate. For the first time in my life I 
have been permitted to be with you. It is probable 
that I shall not again have the opportunity. I shall 
leave with renewed confidence in the Divine arm. 
I came empty and alone; I have found him who isa 
strength in weakness, riches in poverty, and a present 
helper in every needfultime. I would encourage you 
all to seek more and more diligently for a firm re- 
liance upon him. Turn to him and he will turn to 
you. Seek him and he will be found. When we are 
done with time, his arm will be underneath to sup- 
port us. In that love that has no bounds I bid you, 
one and all, an affectionate farewell. 





THE TEMPERANCE CAUSE: ADDRESS BY 
JOHN J. CORNELL. 


THE Conference held by the joint Committee of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting on Intemperance, on 
Third-day evening, Fifth month 11, 1886, in Race 
Street Meeting-hcuse, was one of the largest meetings 
ever held in that house; every available seat was 
filled, and a large number were standing. 

The plan of operation adopted by the general 
committee five years ago was to have the members 
on it from each quarterly meeting form a branch 
committee, and to ask the quarterly meetings to ap- 
point committees to cooperate with them. Nearly all 
the quarters have done this, and some have appro- 
priated funds to aid inthe work. Brief reports were 
received at this conference from all the quarterly 
meetings, showing in almost all of them increased in- 
terest and labor during the past year. 

The report of the committee has already been 
published by us, and we give below a report of the 
address delivered on this occasion by John J. Cornell, 
from phonographic notes by Dr. H. T. Child: 


ADDRESS. 


A. great reforms have their small beginnings, their 
different stages of growth until they reach comple- 
tion. 

The beginnings are usually the presentation to 
the public mind of the right of the reform. The 
next stage may be called the necessity of the reform, 
and lastly the use of the proper means to make it 
effectual. 
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The first two stages are of necessity educational, 
—a few minds convinced that a practice in any com- 
munity is an evil, or it may be a single mind, finds a 
necessity of bearing a testimony against it. So far as 
they may convince others of the right of the reforma- 
tion they operate upon otherminds. This is the first 
stage in its growth. 

This has been the case in all successful reforms, 
It is equally true in relation to this great subject 
which has called us together. I apprehend that so 
far as this audience is concerned, we have passed the 
first and second stages, and are prepared to meet the 
third, and to answer the question, How shall we 
eradicate the gigantic evil of intemperance? In what 
manner shall we concentrate our efforts to effect this 
object? There are three lines of thought presented to 
the public mind to-day, as the means by which it is 
to be effected, and I propose to present to you my 
thoughts in relation to these different methods. 

The first is that which is called moral suasion, the 
work of individuals to convince others of the need of 
abstaining entirely from the manufacture, sale or use 
as a beverage of all intoxicants. 

This is in fact really an enlargement of the first 
stage of the reform. It has been regarded by some 
as the only proper means in which society can en- 
gage in this work. It has long been regarded as em- 
phatically the work of the church to use this method 
for the advancement of mankind, and for the re- 
moval of all evil. I acknowledge it to be a truth 
that we should endeavor so far as we can to influ- 
ence others and bring them under the government 
of Christ within them, and through that government 
enable them to control all the appetites and passions 
of human nature,and when this is done our object 
would be effected. But such a scheme is not practi- 
cable; there are individuals continually being 
brought into being who have to go through the ne- 
cessary stage of enlightenment, and the church has 
not yet the influence over all the family of man suf- 
ficient to operate upon them so as to produce the re- 
sults desired. 

Senator Blair, in addressing a temperance conven- 
tion laid down this formula: “ The elements of mor- 
al reform to be successful must be confirmed by legal 
enactment.” When I heard the remark it struck 
me forcibly, and I have given it no little thought, and 
am satisfied that itis true. Looking at the history 
of the Society of Friends I find this to be so in rela- 
tion to all reforms in which they have been engaged, 
for instance, the subject of slavery. 

First a few minds became convinced that to hold 
human beings in bondage and deprive them of their 
rights was wrong. These bore their testimony 
against that wrong deed, endeavoring to show that it 
would be right to give these slaves their liberty. 
This reform grew until the body of the meeting be- 
came convinced of its truth, and of the necessity for 
the Society to abolish slavery within its borders. This 
was followed by an enactment of your own yearly 
meeting first, by which its members were required 
to liberate all their slaves, and to abstain from all 
traffic in them. This could not be done until the re- 
form had gained sufficient strength to enable the 
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body to back it by legal enactment, in order to have 
its full effect. 

The same thing is true with regard to the tem- 
perance movement, and it has resulted in the estab- 
lishment of discipline making it a disownable of- 
fense to be in the habit of using intoxicants. 

The same principle will hold good with regard to 
the influence we may exert as citizens of a common 
government. Hence from my standpoint we must 
also labor for legislative enactments, so that the work 
of moral suasion shall be secured. To illustrate the 
reason for this I will refer to a little incident which 
came under my notice while in the work. One of 
our sisters referred to the women’s crusade in the 
village of Moro in the State of Ohio. 

Some of the more prominent workers succeeded 
in closing every saloon in that village by their pray- 
ers and their continued exhortations. They per- 
suaded every individual who was engaged in the sa- 
loon business to abandonit. But at the time I 
was there there were eight saloons on one street. 
This was simply because there was no power to con- 
tinue the effect, and keep those whose cupidity led 
them to open saloons from doing it. Had there been an 
enactment to prevent them, and a public sentiment 
to sustain it, I should not have found one saloon. 

Hence I feel that while we work with moral sua- 
sion, which we must not relax, we must not rely 
upon this as the only means of effecting our ends. 
We have seen in regard to all other vices which af- 
flict mankind, that the same rule holds good. We 
need moral suasion to produce the needed reform, 
then legal enforcement to maintain it. If we could 
convince every individual that a thing was wrong 
and there were no others coming up who would not 
realize this, then moral suasion would be all that was 
needed. But we know it is necessary to supplement 
this by that which will continue to check the evil. 
One of the means proposed for this is license, and 
there are those who hold that the only proper method 
is to restrain this by a license, which gives to a few 
persons liberty to enter into this traffic. This has 
been tried for over two hundred years, and the pub- 
lic mind has arrived at the conclusion that it will not 
accomplish the object. 

Now we are having a plea for High License, and 
are told that we may have it so high that none but 
respectable men will open saloons, and if we cannot 
get prohibition we had better take this as “a half a 
loaf is better than no bread.” I hold thatif a thing 
is morally wrong, as this is, license high or low can- 
not make it morallyright. We have no right to make 
any compromise, for when we compromise with any 
evil, it will always triumph. 

If a man has a habit which he knows he ought to 
rid himself of, there is no other way but to place a 
positive prohibition upon that habit, or it will con- 
quer him. The same thing has been found to be 
true with our government. There was an attempt 
to compromise with regard to slavery ; laws were en- 
acted to prevent it from passing beyond certain lim- 
its, but when the slave-holders thought it had grown 
strong enough, they were determined to push it into 
territory that was to be free. 


So in regard to this system of High License, it is 
a compromise which has been advocated on account 
of the revenue which may be derived from it. A 
man’s pocket is a tender place to touch him. But it 
seems to me that from my standpoint, it isa very 
poor kind of political economy. The money that 
comes from High License does not come from the 
manufacturer or the seller of liquor. They do not 
pay it. No man enters into a business without calcu- 
lating what he can make by it. It is the consumer 
and his family that pay the money—the wives and 
children of those who are deprived of their proper 
clothing and food and all the necessary comforts of 
life to pay for the High License. Instead of redu- 
cing the taxes, they are greatly increased by the evils 
which result from it. 

The very fact of requiring a license indicates that 
something is wrong. To opena dry goods store or 
any other useful business does not require a license. 

It is said that by High License we reduce the 
number of saloons. This is not found to be the fact. 
In a city like this, if one-half the saloons were closed, 
the other half would continue the sale. These lower 
saloons do not make the drunkards, they only sup- 
ply them with liquor when they have gone far down 
into habits of drunkenness, 

It is in the so-called respectable saloons that the 
young man goes to meet his associates; the billiard 
room, and even the reading-room is calculated to lead 
them there, and if I had it in my power to stop only 
the one or the other, I would stop the high saloon 
first. 

It would seem to one that there is no other way 
to suppress this evil entirely but by absolute prohibi- 
tion of the manufacture and sale of all intoxicants. 
In coming to this point I am met with many objec- 
tions, some of which I propose to answer. 

There is a large class who claim that prohibition 
of the manufacture and sale of all intoxicating bev- 
erages is saying that a man shall notdrink these, and 
the government has no right tosay what a man shall 
eat or drink. One political party incorporated into 
their platform that they were against “sumptuary 
laws.” Webster defines a sumptuary law as “regu- 
lations to restrain or limit the expenses of citizens in 
apparel, food, furniture, etc.” Alcohol is not a food. 
I know the medical faculty have abandoned the idea 
that it isa food. It is not apparel, it is not furniture. 
Therefore a law passed even prohibiting a man from 
drinking it, is not a sumptuary law. 

A sumptuary law asI understand it, is passing a 
law that a man shall spend so much per week for 
clothing, for furniture, for fuel, ete. 

We all havea testimony against this; even the 
most fanatical amongst us do not want it. 

We are told again thata prohibitory law would 
abridge a man’s personal liberty—that government 
has no right to say to a man that he shall do certain 
things. The State of New York passed an enactment 
requiring each town to establish a Board of Health, 
which is authorized to enact certain laws, by which 
the sanitary conditions of the town are to be gov- 
erned. Among them is one requiring every deposit 
of filthy matter to be removed at least fifty feet from 
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any well of drinking water, for the medical authori- 
ties have discovered that it is possible through this 
means that the germs of typhoid fever, scarlet fever, 
cholera, etc., may be taken into the system in the 
water we drink. We make no objection to these 
laws. Noone wants to ree any person made sick. 
We dread the removal of the beloved forms of any in 
our families. f 

But my friends there is a demon even more po- 
tent than any or all of thesediseases, ragingall overour 
land ; there is scarcely a home in all our land that 
does not feel the effects of this blighting curse, 
more dreadful than any of thosediseases which may 
come to our loved ones whose spirits are pure and 
whose hearts are fitted for a glorious welcome in the 
home to which they are taken. But alas forthe vic- 
tim of the disease of intemperance, who goes down 
to a drunkard’s grave, how dark and sad is the pic- 
ture before him. Can we for a moment hesitate in 
our desire for their best interest to say to those who 
have lost the power of judgment, “thou shalt not 
drink.” We have a right to lay a restraint upon the 
personal liberty of such an individual. 

We have prohibitory laws in regard to diseased 
meat. The law then says what I shall eat. Does it 


. not say emphatically we shall not eat any of these 


things? 

Society has a right to say this to us, and to use all 
the means necessary for its own protection, therefore 
the same holds good in regard to this traffic in intox- 
icants. Imight go on and speak of many things in 
which we are obliged to surrender some of our rights. 
It does not improperly interfere with personal liber- 
ty to prevent a man from doing that which will in- 
jure himself or his fellow-man. We have duties that 
we owe to our fellow-men, and it is necessary for so- 
ciety to protect itself by restraining evil doers, and 
until these are reached by moral power, they must 
be restrained by law. There is a large class who are 
only kept honest by the law. There are men who are 
only restrained from committing acts of violence be- 
cause of the laws. For these there is necessity for 
legal enactments to supplement moral suasion, and 
as members of the Society of Friends engaged in this 
work, I would not have any lessen their efforts in 
moral suasion. 

I think it is the duty of the members of So- 
ciety in exercising our rights at the ballot box to en- 
deavor to wipe out this evil. It isnot my purpose to 
enter into all the means which may beemployed. I 
want to present facts and principles which should 
underlie our actions. Each individual mind must be 
convinced of what is right for them to do, and we 
should see to it that our influence is cast into those 


channels in which they will tend most effectively to. 


eradicate this evil. To our sistersI feel to make a 
few remarks. You have your work emphatically in 
this line of moral suasion. The influence you may 
exert is vast,—as mothers, as sisters there is much 
that you may do to influence the minds around you ; 
especially as mothers do you mold the plastic mind 
of ‘your children, imprinting on these the lesson 
which shall go with them throughout all time, 

. £¥ou can lead these by your example and your 


teaching, and as they go out from such influences 
they will be shielded and protected in the right. As 
wives the influence which you have over your hus- 
bands is very great, and as you keep close to the Di- 
vine Guide your influence will be always for the 
right, and for the redemption not only of your own 
homes, but of other homes. It should be emphati- 
cally the work of every woman within our Society, 
bearing the testimony as we doin our discipline, to 
avoid the introduction or use ofall intoxicants in the 
home over which she presides. 

You should carry this out in all things, and thus 
you will exert a mighty influence in this direction. 

As sisters you may exercise a great influence 
over your brothers by your fiimness and kindness, 
You may shield them in the hour of temptation, you 
may convince them that they should do nothing 
that would bring the blush to their mother’s cheek. 
Our work as husbands and brothers is much influ- 
enced by you, and let usall see to it, that our influ- 
ence is always on the side of the right, that as indi- 
viduals we stand firm for total abstinence, and at the 
ballot box for absolute prohibition. Men who cast 
your votes should vote as you pray. I knowit is 
said that your vote is thus thrown away, but a vote 
for principle is never thrown away, while a vote for 
a party without principle is always thrown away. It 
may seem to be a success sometimes, but if a man 
has not done that which his conscience dictaies as 
right it will bring trouble. I want you to carry this 
thought with you, for though your numbers may be 
small, it has been well said that a good man will 
shake the country for ten miles around. You know 
not where your influence may extend. In all re- 
forms thore who have taken the fore most position 
have almost always been maligned. It has been said 
that the martyrs of one generation are tbe saints of 
the succeeding. They who are persecuted for stand- 
ing foremost in reform in one generation, are hon- 
ored in the next. Lucretia Mott was regarded as 
out of the line of truth by some in the monthly 
meeting that convened in this hcuse. Now she is 
reverenced everywhere for her noble stand in favor 
of the equality of man and ofall righteous reforms. 
So beloved friends, don’t be afraid though the world 
may deride you to-day and call you fanatical ; it may 
criticise your act, but so long as your conscience tells 
you that you have been doing that which is right, 
stand firm in your principles; then, though for a 
time you have to stand alone, the day will come 
when the world will see the right and follow it as 
you have seen and followed it. 





A HIGHER morality, like a higher intelligence, must 
be reached by a slow growth.—HeErBert SPENCER. 





No man doth safely rule but he that hath learned 
gladly to obey. —Tuomas a’ Kempis. 





As I like to see a young man who has something 
old about him, so I like to see an old man in whom 
there remains something of the youth. He who 
follows this maxim may become an old man in body, 
but never in heart.—Cicrro. 
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CORRESPONDENCE WITH LONDON 
YEARLY MEETING. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

MORE than half a centuryh as passed away since the 
great convulsion occurred in the Society of Friends, 
known in its history as the Separation of 1827. The 
actors in that lamentable division have nearly all 
been removed, as we may trust has measurably been 
the case with the bitterness of feeling which then ex- 
isted. In that evil day parents and children, hus- 
bands and wives, brothers and sisters—the nearest 
and dearest relations in life were severed from each 
other in religious communion. 

Friends on both sides of the question desired a 
recognition from London Yearly Meeting, to which 
all looked up as the Roman Catholic does to Rome. 
If that Yearly Meeting was more faithful to the light 
received than was the case with Friends in other 
localities, just so far it was better than others; but if 
its members valued themselves on account of their 
membership with that meeting, they were just that 
much worse, for of all kinds of pride, spiritual pride 
is the most offensive. 

The General Epistles from that Yearly Meeting 
were addressed to Friends in England, Ireland and 
elsewhere; and were for a time read at the close of 
our meetings for worship. We were the “elsewhere.” 
An humble epistle from our yearly meeting after 
the Separation addressed to that of London was re- 
jected, and the desired recognition of our branch of 
the Society was refused. This was probably regarded 
at the time as a great evil, though subsequent events 
have proved that it was a blessing in disguise. 

This under the law of Compensation was the case, 
as we were thereby emancipated from the spiritual 
bondage under which we had groaned. Emancipated 
politically from British rule by the War of the Revo- 
lution, it seemed to require fifty years more of time 
to release us from a spiritual despotism. This was 
effected at a most fearful cost by the Separation of 
1827, as has been indicated. Whatever might then 
have been the difference in religious views—a radical 
difference exists now. London Yearly Meeting, asa 
body, under the leadings of that very good man, 
Joseph John Gurney, is with some minor peculiarities, 
very thoroughly Episcopalianized. It appears to have 
totally abandoned the original ground of Quakerism. 
Three of its members, authors of a work entitled “ A 
Reasonable Faith,” have been placed under the ban 
of church censure as Hicksites. 

Misrepresented as we are and always have been 
by our Orthodox Friends in this country, what hope 
can we possibly have in any effort for epistolary cor- 
respondence with London Yearly Meeting? 

With a radical difference existing between us in 
religious views, is it desirable? 

Mingling as some of us do in frequent social in- 
tercourse with our Orthodox Friends, we have every 
reason to rejoice in the increase of kind feeling exist- 
ing between us. Applications are occasionally made 
by their ministers for opportunities with us in our 
meeting-houses, which have been almost invariably 
granted; but they ask of us that which they would 


not grant to one of our ministers. With all the op- 
portunities which they have for knowledge of us, they 
would have no epistolary intercourse with us, nor if 
in their power to prevent it would they permit any 
between us and London Yearly Meeting. 

While it is perhaps undesirable that we should all 
endeavor to travel precisely the same road in spiritual 
progression, yet as followers of the same Divine Mas- 
ter it appears incumbent upon us to endeavor to cul- 
tivate feelings of charity and of mutual forbearance 
towards each other. G. 


Fifth month 31st, 1886. 


BALTIMORE FRIENDS’ CIRCLE. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

THE writer attended the closing meeting of the 
Friends’ Circle of Baltimore, held at the home of Jo- 
seph C. Townsend on the evening of the 19th inst. 
We feel safe in saying that the meeting was the larg- 
est ever held by the Circle, there being considerably 
over one hundred present. After the usual routine 
of business the roll was called, and nearly all present 
responded with appropriate sentiments, evincing 
much care in their selections. The 45th Psalm was 
then read, preceded by the recital in concert by five 
little girls of the 24th Psalm, which was much appre- 
ciated. After the usual intermission a thoughtful 
and carefully prepared essay upon “Inspiration” 
was read, which received the undivided attention of 
the audience, and also elicited much favorable com- 
ment. The most important feature of the evening’s 
exercises was the valedictory address by the Presi- 
dent, Joseph J. Janney. He reviewed the events of 
the Circle duriag the past year, with a recital of its 
progress, and expressed his gratification at the inter- 
est manifested in the work upon which they had 
been engaged, adding that from a very humble be- 
ginning it had grown into an institution of some im- 
portance. The address also enumerated the biograph- 
ical sketches that had been read during the year: 
George Fox, William Penn, Mary Dyer, Lucretia 
Mott, Hugh Judge, Thomas Wetherald, Benjamin 
Hallowell and Samuel M. Janney. The speaker 
further referred to the subject of amusements, the 
holding of our business meetings in joint session, 
First-day schools, the establishment of circles in oth- 
er neighborhoods of Friends, all of which have here- 
tofore claimed the attention ofthis Circle. Refer- 
was also made to the social feature of the gather- 
ings and the pleasant acquaintances formed, and he 
also added that Lombard Street Meeting had been 
very perceptibly. benefited thereby in an increased 
attendance on First-day mornings. The Circle ad- 
journed to meet the first Fourth-day in Tenth month 
next. OccasIonaL, 
Gunpowder, Md., Fifth month 29. 


NEGLIGENT farming may induce temporary pover- 
ty, but a mistake in marriage blights a whole life.— 
Chinese Proverb. 





Tue contract of marriage is the most important of 
all human transactions. It is the very basis of civil- 
ized sceciety.—Judge Story. 
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THE POSITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS. 

THE exercises of our late (Philadelphia) Yearly 
Meeting, called forth by the various questions which 
came up before the body, if they made any lasting 
_ impression upon the minds of those who were pres- 
ent, were well calculated to awaken serious inquiry, 
as to the place the Society of Friends occupies in the 
religious world at the present time. 

In the rise of the people called Quakers, they 
stood upon no debatable ground. Following the ex- 
ample of the great Master, more closely perhaps 
than was ever done before by any people, they were 
unsparing in their denunciation of hypocrisy and a 
formal compliance with traditional usage; all covet- 
ousness, all vain-glory, all strife for place or power, 
and every form of social] evil came under their scath- 
ing rebuke. They spared neither king nor courtier, 
and the lowly-born were called to the same standard 
of christian rectitude that was exacted of the most 
exalted. 

To believe in the Indwelling Divinity and its 
power to “save to the uttermost” every soul that 
yielded to its dictation,—to conform the life to the 
standard marked out by Jesus, in his code of ethics 
contained in the Sermon on the Mount, and the man- 
ner of worship to the sublime pattern declared by 
Jesus at “Jacob’s well” to be the only true form,— 
these were the simple tests of discipleship and chris- 
tian fraternity ; to observe and do these things con- 
stituted a Friend. 


The people who gathered under the leadership of” 


George Fox came out of all the religious organizations 
then existing, and they brought into the society the 
same views and opinions on other points of faith and 
the divine relationship that had previously been 
held by them. Whatever was in conflict with the 
freedom of the truth in its individual revealings 
yaust be giyen up. Creeds and confessions of faith, 





enunciated by the wisest councils, were brought to 
this test, and none interfered between man and the 
Divine Witness, which, it was affirmed, would lead 
into all truth. 

Hence we find in many of the earliest writings of 
the most learned converts to the new faith, state- 
ments of doctrine that correspond with the creeds 
held in the various denominations from which Fox 
and his associates separated, and this should not be 
a matter of surprise, since the fundamental articles 
to which they gave adhesion went deeper than any 
outward law, reaching after the law of the spirit of 
life in Christ Jesus. 

The great struggle was for absolute freedom and 
the right of private judgment; and this right was 
based on the fundamental truth declared by Paul 
“That which may be known of God is manifest in 
them,” i.¢., in men, which they knew to be valid from 
ndividual experience. 

We who are the heirs of this priceless inheritance 
for which our fathers struggled, and endured such 
obloquy and personal suffering, do well to remember 
that there is pressing need for us to stand firm on 
this foundation to-day, and leave questions of dog- 
ma that have always remained unsettled, to be an- 
swered in accordance with the revealings to each in- 
dividual. Our church in its official utterances can 
not depart from its plain teaching as to what is es- 
sential to constitute oneness with Christ, and unity 
one with another. 

The attempt to go further than this brought dis- 
sensions and divisions in the body in later times, 
and there have since been witnessed estrangements 
and denunciations, entirely at variance with the pro- 
fession of the early fathers, and altogether opposed 
to the peaceable kingdom of Christ, which stands not 
“in meats nor drinks, nor divers washings and car- 
nal ordinances,” but in him “ who, through the eter- 
nal spirit, offered himself without blemish unto 
God.” 

Walking by the same rule, minding the same 
thing, we shallin like manner, through the same 
eternal spirit, be enabled to present our bodies a liv- 
ing sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God, which is our 
reasonable service. 





Tue Normal Kindergarten Training School of 
Philadelphia has issued a circular of terms and re- 
quirements, that those desiring to become teachers 
in this interesting and important branch of service, or 
wishing to further qualify themselves by better 
scholarship in this direction, may bave full opportu- 
nity to make all necessary arrangements for attending 
the school, which will open on the 15th of Ninth 
month next. The school is under the auspices of the 
sub-Primary Society; and “its aim is to meet the 
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growing demand for trained Kindergartners through- 
out the city and country.” The instruction will in- 
clude both the theory and practice and will show the 
relation of the same to primary education. 

There can be no more delightful occupation for our 
young women who possess the natural qualification 
for teaching, than this. The beauty, the purity and 
the love that enfold the child-life in the Kinder- 
garten, must make it holy ground to the teacher who 
enters upon the work in the spirit of the great master, 
and to labor that these little ones may not only 
“come” but grow into his likeness, is codperation 
with him in the redemption of the world. For in- 
formation upon any subject connected with the school 
the inquirer may apply to Anna Hallowell, chairman 
Executive Committee, 908 Clinton street, Philadel- 
phia. 


WE invite attention to the notice, elsewhere, of the 
meeting on Seventh-day afternoon of this week to 
organize an Association for the promotion of Educa- 
tion among the Colored People of the South. 
The joint committee appointed at the recent 
session of the Yearly Meeting to inquire into the sub- 
ject will also meet that afternoon, but as its work for 
the present must necessarily be one of inquiry, and 
possibly of preparation for future work, the need of a 
voluntary organization for immediate action is ur- 





: ~gently felt. We trust that Friends generally in- 
——""" terested in the subject will be present. 


MARRIAGES. 

BARTRAM—GARRETT.—By Friends’ ceremony, at the 
residence of the bride, Third day, Sixth month Ist, Samuel 
Bartram, of Darby, Delaware county, and Hannah Garrett, 
of Willistown, Chester county. 

SMITH—BRINGHURST.—On Sixth month Ist, by 
Friends’ ceremony, Elizabeth S., daughter of Edward 
Bringhurst, Jr., Wilmington, Del., and granddaughter of 
Thomas B. Webb, of West Chester, Pa., to J. Galt Smith, of 
New York. 


DEATHS. 

GARRIGUES.—At Moorestown, N. J., Fifth month 31st, 
Rebecca T., daughter of the late Wm. A. Garrigues. 

HORNEY.—At the residence of his son, Isaac V. 
Horney near Richmond, Ind., Fifth month 23d, Solomon 
Horney, aged 79 years and 2 days. 

JENKS.—In Yardley, Fifth month 26th, after a linger- 
ing illness, Emma, daughter of Elizabeth C. and the late 
Thomas Jenks, aged 30 years. 

JOHNSON.—At Germantown, Pa., on afternoon of 
Sixth month 1st, Mary T., wife of Ellwood Johnson. 

WARE.—At her residence, Port Norris, New Jersey, on 
Fourth day, Fifth month 26th, 1886, of typhoid fever, Re- 
becca W. Oakford, wife of Edwin M. Ware, a member of 
Wilmington, (Del.), Monthly Meeting of Friends. Inter- 
ment at Broad Street Cemetery, Bridgeton, New Jersey. 

YARDLEY.—At her residence in Yardley, on the morn- 


ing of Sixth month Ist, Annie W., widow of Charles Yardley, 
in her 79th year. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSON NO. 24. 


SrxTH Monts 20TH. 

JESUS AND ABRAHAM. 
READ John 8: 31-88 ; 44-59 [Revised Version.]—Golden Text:— 
‘Your father Abraham rejoiced to see my day, and 
saw it, and was glad. John 8: 5-6. 
JESUS continued his preaching and teaching in the 
Temple. Thoseof his hearers who believed his testi- 
mony, he encouraged to abide in and live up to the 
word he hadspoken. ‘ Abraham’sseed.” The Jews 
were descended from Abraham through Isaac. They 
were very proud of their genealogy, and preserved it 
in unbroken line amid all the changes they had 
passed through. The hatred toward the Samaritan, 
is seen in the charge that Jesus was a Samaritan, and 
possessed of an evil spirit. They could not under- 
stand how, by keeping his word, immortal life should 
be their portion. The Jews were thinking of the life 
of the body, while Jesus preached the immortality of 
the soul, which one sect of the Jews denied. “ Abra- 
ham rejoiced to see my day.” The promise made to 
the wandering patriarch while he yet was with- 
out a country or aname among men, that “In thy 
seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed,” 
Genesis 12 ;3: 26;4, made glad his heart; he believed 
God, and waited the fulfilment of the promise, seeing 
in prophetic vision that it would be accomplished. 
“Before Abraham was,I am.” Jesus again tries to 
lift their thoughts to the higher, spiritual truth of the 
divine relationship,—to take their minds from him- 
self as an earthly human leader and ruler,—and to fix 
their attention on the life of God in him, that was be- 
fore Abraham; in the beginning; was with God, 
and was God. 


In the further consideration of this lesson we will 
find instruction in the study of the expressions “ the 
son,” “ the son of God,” which so often occur in these 
discourses of Jesus as related by John. In the 10th 
chapter, Jesus in the 30th verse claims oneness 
with the Father, and in answer to the exclamation 
of his hearers, “Thou being a man makest thyself 
God,” he replies: “ Is it not written in your law, I 
said ye are gods? ” then adds: “If he called them 
gods unto whom the word of God came, (and the 
scriptures, cannot be broken) say ye of him whom the 
Father sanctified [or consecrated] and sent into the 
world, Thou blasphemest, because I said I am the 
son of God?” 

Professor Toy in his “ Quotations in the New Tes- 
tament,” referring to Exodus 7;1: Psalms, 82; 6, says: 
Jesus bases on this passage an argument from the 
less to the greater ; if these men were called gods be- 
cause they were the bearers of God’s word, if they 
were sons of the Most High, how much more might 
this name be applied to him whom God had specially 
sanctified to show him to men.” If the lesser man, 
how much more the greater man! The argument as- 
sumes that the name “son of God” did not imply 
equality with God. In its application to judges we 
might suppose it used simply in itsoriginal etymolog- 
ical sense, but it seems more probable that they were 
called “ gods” as representatives of God on earth, in 
the high function of rightly ordering the life of God’s 
people. 
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“ Never in bondage,”—this can hardly be consid- 
ered true of the people as a nation, for very many 
times they were brought under a foreign yoke and 
obliged to pay tribute. Jesus in his teaching refers 
however to the bondage of sin, which reduces the 
son to the condition of a bond-servant. Paul in his 
Letter to the Galatians refers to the passage in Gen. 
18 ; 18, to substantiate his argument on faith, and to 
show that they which are of faith, whether they be 
Jews or Gentiles, are the children of Abraham. Of 
this passage Toy says, The promise in Genesis is to 
the effect that Abraham (that is his posterity) should 
be the example and illustration of blessedness for 
all people, and they should wish for themselves such 
blessing as he enjoyed. Paul, following the transla- 
tion of the Septuagint, takes this asa prediction of 
the blessing that the gospel (coming through the 
Messiah, the descendant of Abraham) should bring 
to the nations, who, being justified by faith, are thus 
blessed with believing Abraham. The gospel, says 
“a apostle, was thus preached beforehand to Abra- 

m. 


Tus Lesson TEACHES: 

(1.) That men may believe the words of Jesus, 
and not be his disciples—John 2; 19. 

(2.) That only as men conform their lives to the 
words that Jesus gave forth, can they know the truth 
as he taught it. 

(3.) That only as men come into a knowledge of 
the truth as it is in Jesus, can they become free from 


the fetters of ignorance, superstition and wrong-do- 
ing. 


A MEMORIAL OF OLIVER EVANS: 


ON the 20th of First month, 1886, about 11 o’clock in 
the morning, an aged gentleman in Quaker garb was 
seen to enter Washington Square from South Seventh 
street, and proceed slowly a short distance upon the 
stone walk, then falter and seat himself upon one of 
the benches for a few moments unsteadily, and then 
fall to the pavement. Some friends in an office op- 
posite saw him fall, and hastened to his assistance, 
and found he had expired on the grounds which he 
had been directly instrumental in having beautified. 
Such was the death of our colleague and friend 
Oliver Evans, who passed from works to rewards 
without a struggle. Those who knew him well can- 
not doubt that he was prepared for the great change, 
and that his life so faithfully devoted to his Heavenly 
Father’s work, had assured him a blessed immortality. 

Oliver Evans was born in Baltimore, Md., in 1812, 
and at the age of 16 years, with moderate educational 
advantages, was employed in the store of his father, 
a wholesale grocer. That year 1828 was very disas- 


troustothemercantilecommunity. Many merchants . 


failed, and much distress prevailed all over the conn- 
try. This caused our friend to think seriously of the 
uncertainty attending the life of a merchant, and 
much against the wishes of his family he determined 
on learning some mechanical trade. He selected that 
of a carpenter, and voluntarily apprenticed himself 

1Prepared for the School Committee of the House of Refuge, 


of Philadelphia, by James V. Watson, and read to the Committee 
and Board of Managers. 


to serve until he was 21 years of age. When he was 
18, he “felt his manhood,” as he expressed it, and 
submitted a proposition to his master to remunerate 
him for the knowledge he had acquired, and the ben- 
efit the remaining 3 years of his time would be to 
him, which was accepted, and from his savings 
earned for overwork in the evenings mostly, he paid 
him the amount agreed upon, and was “ free.” 

In 1832 he came to Philadelphia with only $17 in 
his pocket, and that in a short time was reduced to 
twenty-five cents, but he was not discouraged, and 
was unwilling to return homeand confess that he had 
not succeeded. He persevered, and gradually and 
slowly he met withsuccess. Thecharacteristic man- 
ner in which, in a paper he left, he tells of his early 
trials and successes,is very interesting. He had in 
early life resolved that if he lived and had his health 
he would not, after he had reached the age of 43, 
labor for a livelihood. He accomplished his purpose, 
and at that age he retired with acompetency. From 
his business of carpenter he entered that of the man- 
ufacture of iron safes, water coolers, etc., at number 
61 South Second street, and quit active business in 
the year 1857. 

Oliver was twice married, first to Ellen Caroline 
Slade, in 1834, who lived but a short time. In 1840 
he married Mary M. Larrabee, who proved more than 
a helpmate to him, in the ordinary sense of the word. 
He often tenderly and endearingly referred to her 
many virtues, and her death in 1882 was a great af- 
fliction to him. 

In 1847 he was by request admitted into member- 
ship of the Society of Friends in the meeting held at 
Ninth and Spruce streets, andalways was a consistent 
and faithful Friend, attending regularly to his relig- 
ious duties. His concern for spiritual worship was 
constantly alive, and in the meetings of the Society 
he was an active participant and frequent speaker. 
His judgment was sound and he was usually led 
aright in all hisspiritual exercises. He wasan active 
worker on committees, and was seldom absent from 
such duties. For many years he served on the com- 
mittee of Friends’ Central School, representing Spruce 
street Monthly Meeting, and his ex perience and judg- 
ment were specially valuable. He was for many 
years a member of the Board of Managers of the 
Mercantile Library, and was greatly interested in the 
work. He spent much time at the Library and was 
very active in keeping up its efficiency, always atten- 
tive to the wants of the members and politeto stran- 
gers; ready at all times to render assistance and give 
information when applied to. He felt that there was 
great need for a proper resort for those whose means 
and home advantages were not adequate for intel- 
lectual gratification, and therefore advocated opening 
the Library for reading on the First day of the week, 
and though much objected to by some of the direc- 
tors, the proposition wasadopted, and is now acknowl- 
edged to have been productive of beneficial effect. 

His work as a member of the Board of Managers 
of the House of Refuge was known to us all. He 
was seldom absent from our meetings, when in health 
and was an active participant in all our deliberations. 
He always spoke plainly and to the purpose, and was 
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mostly right in his judgments. A vacant place has 
been made by his death that it will be difficult to fill 
in the best interests of the children of the House of 
Refuge, for whom he felt the greatest solicitude, To 
the officers of the House he was aconstant and stead- 
fast friend and supporter, ready at all times to com- 
mend for good service, and to counsel in difficulty. 
He was tolerant and just in his judgment when 
called upon to reconcile differences, and unyielding 
in his condemnation for wrong doing. 

For the teachers of the schools he had the high- 
est respect and regard. He appreciated their labors 
and their difficulties, and gave praise for their faith- 
fulness and efficient work. He knew what good 
school work was, and his praise was therefore a com- 
pliment. He always spoke in the highest terms of 
the general good order in our schools and of the im- 
portance of that branch of our reformatory work. 
The moral instruction of the children was also of 
great concern to him. He often spoke of their neg- 
lected spiritual and moral condition, and of the ne- 
cessity for the wisest and best religious training. 
The right worship of God was to him of the utmost 
importance. His Christian life was based upon the 
belief that the source of all good was in the great 
Head of the Church, who by his spirit opens the 
hearts of his followers and shows them that what is 
required of them is “ to do justly, to love mercy, and 
walk humbly with their God,” relying upon his mer- 
cy for the reward of a well spent life. Those of us 
who had the pleasure of his acquaintance through 
life knew of his kindly, cheerful nature, of his trust 
in his Heavenly Father, how he aided and cherished 
the cause of human charity. He was one of those 
week-day preachers, as Thackeray calls them, who 
constantly do what they can to help the poor and 
suffering, to be neighborly and considerate to the 
weak and helpless. He was tenderly disposed to- 
wards children, particularly those who were unfor- 
tunate and neglected; and led astray for want of that 
protection which is necessary for the guidance of 
early human life, and without which so many fall 
into evil ways and become inmates of institutions 
such as this. 

His cheerful nature was always predominant, and 
though in the last few years of his life he was a great 
sufferer, he never gave way to despondency, but was 
cheerful and joyous, and was disposed to do his part 
in giving pleasure to others. His long experience in 
life, and large acquaintance with prominent and in- 
fluential citizens, made his help valuable as a mem- 
ber of our Board of Managers, and we will miss his 
always ready assistance in our councils. He never 
wavered in his loyalty to the House of Refuge, or 
evaded any duty he was called upon to perform, how- 
ever unpleasant it might be. His interést in the 
children extended into every departmant. He was 
a member of most of the committees of the Board, 
and was long Chairman of the Labor Committee. 
Upon it he served to the last, fully impressed with 
the importance of giving labor instruction to the 
children. He advocated the employment of the best 
instructors, both in the shops and the schools, for his 
long experience as manager of Friends’ schools had 


taught him that only the best talent can be fully 
effective in the instruction of children, especially of 
those in the House of Refuge. 

He lived amongst us doing his Master’s work 
cheerfully and heartily, in the noble field of charity 
and benevolence. He built up a character for truth, 
honor and purity of life, and singleness of purpose, 
which bas commanded our admiration. 

Those who mingled with our dear friend in inti- 
mate social intercourse, knew of his generous hospi- 
tality, and his kindly, cheerful manner of meeting 
and entertaining his friends at his pleasant home, 
which was the centre of a family. circle refined and 
cultivated. Our late venerable President James J. 
Barclay lived for many years his near neighbor, and 
the care bestowed upon him in health and sickness 
by our friend was constant and tender, and it was 
deeply appreciated and thankfully accepted. I have 
reason to know that the last days of our venerable 
President were made happy by the care and unre- 
mitting attention bestowed upon him by Oliver 
Evans, of whom he always spoke with gratitude and 
affection. 

Thus has passed away from us one of those whose 
life has been a blessing to humanity, and whose in- 
tercourse with his friends will always be a pleasant 
and happy remembrance. We cannot doubt he will 
receive the reward of “ Well done, good and faithful 
servant.” 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


—Philadelphia Yearly Meeting Educational Com- 
mittee held a meeting onthe 5thinst. The attend- 
ance was not so large as usual, but a lively interest 
in the subject was manifested. Sub-committees re- 
ported on the work that is being done at this time, 
and it was decided to encourage and assist Fishing 
Creek Friends in reopening their school at Millville, 
in Columbia county, where a few years ago a large 
and prosperous school was maintained. There 
are a number of Friends’ children, and others who 
would probably wish to come. It is much desired 
that local school committees throughout our Yearly 
Meeting shall now increasingly feel the importance 
of their position, and realize that their labors, if well 
performed, have an important bearing upon the fu- 
ture usefulness of the members of our religious Socie- 
ty. 

—A friend sends us notes of a pleasant reunion at 
the home of Wm. C. and Anna Starr, at Richmond, 
Ind., on the evening of Fifth month 28, consisting of 
William’s class, together with the teachers and other 
workers in the North A St. Friends’ First-day School. 
A prominent figure was “dear old Grandmother Chip- 
man, who isin her 87th year, and charmed her little 
audience by recollections of “ Auld Lang Syne.” Re- 
freshments were plentifully provided, and altogether 
the evening was spent agreeably and profitably. 


—Our friend I. E. asks us, under date of New- 
town, Fifth month 6th, to “state explicitly whether 
any alterations were adopted in any of the Queries, 
in the New York discipline, by the recent New York 
Yearly Meeting.” He finds the paragraphs in our re- 
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port of the proceedings last week contradictory. We 
reply that two alterations were proposed by the com- 
mittee on the subject, one affecting the fourth query, 
and one the sixth. As we understand it the latter 
was agreed to by both meetings, but the former only 
by men’s meeting, and the women disapproving, it 
failed. The sixth query, as now amended, was given 
in the report of men’s meeting, page 358. 





SWARTHMORE NOTES. 

—The Preparatory students finished their annual 
examination, and left for their respective homes on 
Fourth-day afternoon, the 9th instant. 

—The class of ’86 hold their reception at the Col- 
lege this, Seventh-day evening, the 12th, and their 
class day exercises on Second-day the 14th, at 2.30 
p. m. 

—The last meeting of the entire body of students 
for the present year, on First-day morning, the 6th 
inst., was one of unusual solemnity. Margaret How- 
ard, of Philadelphia, appeared acceptably in the min- 
istry, and the President addressed the students upon 
some of the leading principles and testimonies of our 
religious Society. 

—The Commencement Exercises occur on Third- 
day, the 15th ult., at lla.m. Fora full programme 
see the announcement in another column. 

—Warner & Swasey, of Cleveland, Ohio, who are 
making all the astronomical instruments for the 
Swarthmore Observatory, have received the order for 
mounting the great 36-inch glass for the Lick Obser- 
vatory. This will be the largest refracting telescope 
in the world, and the mounting of the glass was com- 
peted for by a German, an English and another Amer- 
ican firm, but the plans of Warner & Swasey were 
adopted over all others. 





THE STATUE OF W. L. GARRISON. 
ON Commonwealth Avenue, by the Hotel Vendéme, 
Boston, a bronze statue of William Lloyd Garrison 
has been placed on a pedestal of granite. Seven 
years ago the project was started to erect to his 
memory some enduring monument, and a committee 
was appointed to solicitsubscriptions. The first pur- 
pose of the committee was to erect a building for the 
school in Hampton, Virginia, under the charge of 
General S.C. Armstrong; but the funds were not suf- 
ficient for this. It was then determined to place a 
monument in Boston. Of the original committee, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Wendell Phillips, George B. 
Blake, Jobn C. Phillips, and Henry P. Kidder have 
died. On the south of the pedestal is the inscription, 
“My country is the world, my countrymen are all 
mankind ;” on the north side are the words: “Iam 
in earnest. I will not equivocate. I will not excuse. 
I will not retreat a single inch, and I will be heard.” 
On the front is the name, and on the reverse side the 
dates 1805, 1879. The papers say the likeness, which 
was done by Mr. Olin L. Warner, of New York, is ex- 
cellent. I certainly must dissent. Standing by that 
figure of the apostle of liberty, I felt that those bronze 
lips would open and rebuke me if I spoke aught but 
the truth. I missed the large benignity, the calm 





sunshine of repose, the mingled power and gentleness, 
the warm friendliness, that to me always beamed in 
the features of the great emancipator. Were Wen- 
dell Phillips living, he would, I think, write another 
critique of Boston statues. But it will stand, an en- 
during memorial, on this beautiful avenue, of the 
city’s recognition of the great worth of the man who 
was once mobbed in itsstreets. Passion has its hour; 
to character and brave deeds belong the “ eternal 
years of God.”—Correspondence of Christian Union. 








THE RULE OF LAW AND ORDER. 

IN an address at Hartford, Conn., on “Decoration 
Day,” Senator Jos. R. Hawley. said: “ Men are not 
lacking even in our own land who fear and doubt con- 
cerning the future of our institutions. They would 
gladly feel otherwise. They distrust the outcome of 
universal suffrage, they imagine that they see America 
divided into fiercely hostilecamps ; labor, sore and bit- 
ter, making war upon capital; capital, sullen and sel- 
fish, withdrawing to its castles of defence and holding 
itself aloof from friendly coéperation and counsel with 
labor, its indispensable ally. They have visions of the 
spread of an imported disease sometimes disguised as 
peaceful socialism, but revealing itself at times in 
wild anarchy, dashing savagely at all institutions, 
human and divine. They dread the influences of an 
unrestricted foreign immigration of all races, religious, 
irreligious, sometimes enemies of all religions and 
governments, the scorie, the slag of the fierce fires of 
despotic government, ignorant of the peaceful reliefs 
and remedies that a free government offers for all po- 
litical sorrows and wrongs. While some cry out in 
alarm that peace and property are to be destroyed, I 
have heard others say: ‘What has this government 
done for laboring men?’ It is the best protector and 
friend of labor and the best conservator of the accu- 
mulation of labor as labor. It is agovernment of, by 
and for the average man. Nine-tenths of the people 
—yes, perhaps, ninety-nine one-hundredths—in some 
form or other, labor for a living. The broadest doc- 
trines of liberty, absolute, universal liberty, not 
license, are laid down as the foundation stone of all 
our constitutions, all our bodies of State laws. There 
can be no wrong without a remedy. There is no un- 
easy fit that cannot be easily adjusted. There is no 
aspiration of the people that may not freely utter it- 
self and spring organized into the arena, in the en- 
deavor to make itself known in the speech of the or- 
ator, the resolution of the convention, and after due 
discussion and buffeting and struggle, perhaps, be- 
come crystallized in law and constitution. Let us 
have no fear of serious or lasting disturbance. In the 
struggle of labor for better days I distrust the efficien- 
cy of statutory devices in solving a problem that can 
only be settled by the free citizen. The capitalist 
and the laborer must become neighbors and meet as 
friends. They may change places to-morrow. They 
can stand side by side to-day.” 

Tue rest of Christ is not that of torpor, but har- 
mony: itis not refusing the struggle, but conquering 
in it; not resting from duty, but finding rest in duty. 
—F. W. Roperrson. 
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DIVIDED GIFTS. 
SOME flowers bear violet on their bosom, 
and some blue; 
Some love a hue 

More tender, and you know 

Some are as white as snow. 
If all the colors slept upon one breast, 
Our eyes would ask for rest. 


Some birds have gifts of song; 

Others of wings so strong 
They rule as kings; some going by 
Flush Nature’s breast with crimson dye 

Or blue, or gold; and some 

With just a chirp of gladness come, 
If all birds’ wings were strong or red, 
Or all birds’ songs said 

Each to each the same, on hills, through vales 
below 
There would be tears I know. 


Some human lips part singing, some with 
cries 
Some spirits weep, or smile from out the eyes; 
Some eyes are blind. 
Some hands are strong to loose or bind, 
And some but cling: 
Some spirits are so strong of wing, 
With such a sweet control 
Reaching from soul to soul; 
And others never try 
To rise and fly. 
Tf all lips sung or cried, 
Or wings of spirits tried 
The same broad flight, 
Lips would fade white. 


Gifts are divided. Some hands hold 
A weight of gold; 
Some just a child; 
Some, acres where the sun hath smiled. 
God never made 
A hand without a gift—though gifts do fade— 
And some so many hold that they forget 
' The gift God-set 
High toward the throne, and so 
Bend down too low. 


—GEORGE KLINALE. 


JUNE. 
THE brave red clover dances in the morning, 
In upland fields the daisies white are blowing, 
The west wind brings sweet sounds of life to me, 
“Work,” says the wind, “ all things do work with 
thee.” 


The air is heavy with the scent of roses ; 
The twilight lingers, and each morn discloses 
A fresh, new world to my delighted eyes, 

In which I work, yet dream of Paradise. 


SARAH B. KENYON. 


OH, Engineer of the Through Express 
To San Francisco bound, 
God speed you through the wilderness 
And the shadows of night profound ; 
Ring out your cheery whistle’s sound 
Past peak and lone pine tree, 
And the grave scarce marked by the prairie mound, 
As you rush from sea to sea. 


Oh, Engineer of the Through Express, 
There’s never a good man gowned 
Holds more of the strands of happiness 
Than are ’round your right hand wound ; 
As you look and lean from your iron pound 
With your elbow on your knee, 
While the whirling, whirring wheels go ’round 
As you rush from sea to sea! 


—Railway News. 


FACULTY CHANGES AT HAVERFORD 
COLLEGE. 


AT a meeting of the Board of Managers of Haverford 
College held on the 4th inst., the faculty for the year 
1886-7 was perfected. The following new appoint- 
ments have been made: Pliny E. Chase, LL. D., 
was made acting President for the year, the President 
being absent in Europe. J. Rendel Harris, M. A., of 
Cambridge University, England, was given the chair 
of Bible Languages and Ecclesiastical History; 
Myron R. Sanford, A. M., the head of the Classical 
Department of Wyoming Seminary, was made In- 
structor in Latin; Levi T. Edwards, A. B., for some 
time Professor of Mathematics in Wilmington Col- 
lege, Ohio, was given the department of Engineering, 
J. Playfair McMurrich, Ph. D., now Instructor in 
Biology in Johns Hopkins University, was made 
Professor of Biology. The Professors in the other 
positions retain their situations. The year just clos- 
ing has been a prosperous one both from an educa- 
tional and financial standpoint, and the outlook for 
the new one is very encouraging. 1.8. 


RECENT EXPLORATION IN FLORIDA. 


EARLY the present year a party of scientists in the 
interest of the Wagner Free Institute and the Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia made a tour 
of exploration and collection in Florida. At the 
closing of the season’s lectures at the Institute, Pro- 
fessor A. Heilprin gave an outline of the work ac- 
complished, and the following has been prepared 
from notes made at the time. 

A common impression at the North that Florida 
is a bottomless, malarial swamp was declared errone- 
ous, it being, in fact, a raised sea bottom,as evidenced 
by the sand and rock underlying it and containing 
marine fossils. These were claimed to show it to have 
been of quite recent origin, geologically speaking, as 
compared with the other eastern portions of our 
country, and to be a continuation of the tertiary for- 
mations of our Atlantic seaboard. Fossil forms of 
the old continent, heretofore thought to have been 
omitted this side the ocean, were for the first time 
discovered here. 

The party visited the State shortly after it had 
been swept by last winter’s cold wave, the effect of 
which they found to extend nearly to the Caloosa- 
hatchee River. The leaves of the mangrove, ordina- 
rily glossy green, were turned brown and red and 
much resembled our autumn foliage, while the orange- 
trees were blighted and many apparently dead; but 
after a stay of seven weeks fresh shoots were found 
putting forth, showing that the crop only was de- 
stroyed and not the trees. The effect of the cold was 
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also seen in long rows of dead fishes washed upon 
the beach. Starting by vessel from Cedar Keys, the 
party skirted southward along the coast, dredging for 
shallow water fauna, but without finding that rich- 
ness of animal life expected. The sea was of but lit- 
tle depth for a great distance out, so that they fre- 
quently ran aground in passing among the islands. 

Between Cedar Keys and Tampa Bay they en- 
tered a few small rivers, which were found to have 
cut through the surface sand to an underlying mum- 
mulitic rock, the same kind found in Egypt, and of 
which the Pyramids are built. Itisalimestone, com- 
posed of the fossil remains of a marine form of life 
belonging to the Foraminifera. The mummulite is 
but slightly removed from the lowest form of life 
known, the ameba, which simply consists of a single 
unprotected cell, while the mummulite is composed 
of a series of such cells, developed one in front of 
the other, arranged in a whorl, and protected by a 
shell, which resembles in shape the ammonite and 
the nautilus, though.much more diminutive, averag- 
ing about one-quarter of aninch in diameter. This 
rock was first brought to notice about three years 
since by a Philadelphian, Joseph Wilcox, himselfone 
of the party on this occasion. Its discovery fills one 
of the previously supposed gap3in American geology. 

The living fauna of the coast vary in different 
places. An interesting fact noticed concerning the 
echinus, or sea-urchin, was that it sought protection 
from its enemies by covering itself with the empty 
shells of molluscs, which it attached to the ends of 
the so-called false feet that are protruded from the 
pores between the spines. It was thus so completely 
hidden that it could not beseen, and its presence was 
only detected upon the sea bottom by its forming lit- 
tle globular elevations of shells. 

The party coasted southward to the mouth of the 
Caloosahatchee River, the waters of which and those 
of Lake Okeechobee have recently been connected 
by the drainage canal of the Disston Land Company. 
They passed up the river to Fort Thompson and 
thence by the canal and a small lake (Hickpochee), 
in all some twenty-five miles further, into Lake Okee- 
chobee. The banks of the river for miles abound in 
fossils as plentiful as pebbles in a gravel bed, either 
loose or embedded in a more solid matrix. Hence 
were brought numerous specimens, many remarkably 
large and perfect,and some showing new and dis- 
tinctive features. 

The bottom of the lake is hard sand and not 
muddy. Its surface is twenty-two feet above tide, 
and its depth about fifteen feet. True peat was found 
forming along the border. Saw grass ten feet high 
was growing round the lake out of clear water, which 
could not be characterized as swampy ; the grass, 


however, forms an insuperable obstacle to progress. . 


Further south, within the Everglades, is a remnant 
of Indians, a few hundred only in number, who are 
rarely seen. On the northern border of the lake ex- 
ist forests of palm, maple and oak, while at one place 
was seen a grove of tall cypress trees, covered with 
Spanish moss; the trees jutted up one hundred and 
twenty-five to one hundred and fifty feet out of the 
water, their roots in the bed of the lake so far below 


that a small boat could easily be guided among them, 
Immense groves of palmetto, without any under- 
growth, were also noted as occurring on the Calooga- 
hatchee. Of the fish of the lake, black bass and cat- 
fish were the most abundant, while seventy-five or 
more alligators were seen, mostly eight or nine feet 
in length, though some measured as much as twelve 
feet. In this connection reference was made to the 
existence, southeast of the lake, in the Everglades, 
of an allied animal, the crocodile, smaller, however, 
than the Egyptian representative. But few reptiles, 
such as snakes, were seen, and but little wild game, 
though evidence was had of the existence of the 
deer, wolf, wild cat, bear, and panther, or Florida 
lion. Birds were said to abound in myriads, the par- 
oquets being the most numerous. 

Those who are familiar with the writings of Louis 
Agassiz are aware that he regarded it as most proba- 
ble that the greater part of the peninsula was built 
up of a coral reef, reasoning to such aconclusion from 
the existence of such reefs in the Bermudas, on the 
one hand, and upon the various islands about Key 
West on the other. This exploration, Professor Heil- 
prin claims, proves most conclusively that such is not 
the case; that, though beautiful fossil corals were 
found, no indication of reef-building corals was seen, 
while, on the contrary, the fossils obtained indicate 
that, commencing in the north of Florida and _ pro- 
ceeding to the southern point near the Keys, there is 
a regular succession of tertiary strata, probably with- 
out break, from the Oligocene upward through the 
Miocene and Pliocene to the Post-pliocene. 

At the conclusion of the lecture Dr. Joseph Leidy 
referred to the very interesting discovery of two hu- 
man vertebre, which had been shown him, and which 
bore evidence of great antiquity, having becom 
nearly replaced by iron ore. L. W. ° 
—The Student. 





A.uthat is good, generous, wise, right,—whatever I 
deliberately and forever love in others and myself,— 
whoor what could by any possibility have given it to 
me but One who first had it to give? This is not logic, 
this is axiom.—Carlyle. 





Atways, Christ represents the heavenly Father as 
simply requiring repentance, but real repentance, 
leading to better life. And he invites men to that 
repentance with such pictures of free, fatherly love 
as made his words a gospel of hope and mercy and 
encouragement.—Brooke Herford. 





On that Christians of all denominations would lay 
aside their discordant dialects, and listen to the voice 
of inspiration,—to that grand key-note whose un- 
adulterated sounds alone can harmonize the world; 
to whose celestial vibrations, every voice and 
every heart, that is not sadly out of tune, will 
immediately respond! Oh that they would re- 
nounce their narrow separations and party ani- 
mosities, and unite on earth in one general and per- 
petual concert, in which not a discordant whisper 
should be heard, and thus prepare for the blessed ness 
of joining in the grand chorus of all ages and ofall 
nations |—Samuel Willard. 




















BIRD-HOUSEKEEPING. 


FROM John Burroughs’s illustrated papers on Birds’ 
Evgs, in the Century magazine, we quote as follows: 
“The bluebirds early took possession, and in June 
their first brood had flown. The wrens had been 
banging around, evidently with an eye on the place 
(such little comedies may be witnessed anywhere), 
and now very naturally thought it was theirturn. A 
day or two after the young bluebirds had flown, I 
noticed some fine, dry grass clinging to the entrance 
to the cavity; a circumstance which I understood a 
few moments later, when the wren rushed by me in- 
to the cover of a small Norway spruce, hotly pursued 
by the male bluebird. It was a brown streak and a 
blue streak pretty close together. The wrens had 
gone to house-cleaning, and the bluebird had re- 
turned to find his bed and bedding being pitched out 
of doors, and had thereupon given the wrens to un- 
derstand in the most emphatic manner that he had 
no intention of vacating the premises so early in the 
season. Day after day, for more than two weeks, the 
male bluebird had to clear the premises of these lit- 
tle intruders. It occupied much of his time and not 
a little of mine, asI sat with a book ina summer- 
house near by, laughing at his pretty fury and spite- 
ful onset. On two occasions the wren rushed under 
the chair in which I sat, and a streak of blue light- 
ning almost flashed in my very face. One day, just 
as I had passed the tree in which the cavity was 
placed, I heardthe wren scream desperately ; turn- 
ing, I saw the little vagabond fall into the grass with 
the wrathful bluebird fairly upon him ; the latter had 
returned just in time to catch him, and was evident- 
ly bent on punishing him well. But in the squabble 
in the grass, the wren escaped and took refuge in the 
friendly evergreen. The bluebird paused for a mo- 
ment with outstretched wings, looking for the fugi- 
tive, then flew away. A score of times during the 
month of June did I see the wren taxing every ener- 
gy toget away from the bluebird. He would dart 
into the stone wall, under the floor of the summer- 
house, into the weeds—any where to hide his dimin- 
ished head. The bluebird with his bright coat looked 
like apoliceman in uniform in pursuit of some wicked, 
rusty little street gamin. Generally the favorite house 
of refuge of the wrens wasthe littlespruce, into which 
their pursuer made no attempt to follow them. The 
female would sit concealed amid the branches, chat- 
tering in a scolding, fretful way, while the male, 
with his eye upon his tormentor, would perch on 
the topmost shoot and sing. Why he sang at such 
times, whether in triumph and derision, or to keep 
his courage up and reassure his mate, I could not 
make out. When his song was suddenly cut short 
and I glanced to see him dart down into the spruce, 
my eye usually caught a twinkle of blue wings hover- 
ing near. The wrens finally gave up the fight, and 
their enemies reared their second brood in peace,” 





In true prayer, the mind must be elevated above 
self, and must be wholly absorbed in the thought of 
God. God does not delight in a multitude of words, 
but in a fervent spirit.—SavonanoLa. 
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NEW USES OF CORK IN THE ARTS. 


THE peculiar properties of cork which have led to 
its application to many familiar uses are probably 
still very imperfectly understood by the majority of 
the reading public. A careful exposition of its na- 
ture by Mr. William Anderson at the Royal Institu- 
tion comes therefore in good time, and opens up a 
prospect of wider and more important adaptations of 
this singular substance in the arts. The essential 
character of cork consists in its retentive porosity 
with regard toair. In other words, it is a substance 
composed of fine closed cells whose walls permit the 
gradual entrance and storage of air while they resist 
its ready egress, or the entrance of denser fluids. It 
is therefore not only a gas-holding but a gas-retaining 
substance, and as such possesses in a greater degree 
than any other solid the power of allowing cubical 
condensation from pressure applied in all directions. 
It is proposed in various ways to carry out in practice 
this explanation of the nature of cork. It may be 
employed, for example, in hydraulic apparatus where 
the air-laden cork will take the place of air itself, and 
Mr. Anderson was able to show that in some cases, at 
all events, it was competent to discharge this function. 
A suggestion was made that the porosity of cork ren- 
dered it a fit substance for the construction of over- 
coats, and greatly preferable to india-rubber in this 
respect. The latter part of this suggestion we have 
no difficulty in conceding, and we hope that experi- 
ence will prove that it is wholly justifiable. Cork 
underclothing has been advocated by some on sim- 
ilar grounds; but this proposal does not in our opin- 
ion guarantee the wearer the comfort and sanitary 
advantages which are conferred by the use of wool.— 
Lancet. 


THE BLACKFOOT INDIANS. 


THE five tribes were reckoned, fifty years ago, to 
comprise not less than thirty thousand souls. Their 
numbers, union, and warlike spirit, made them the 
terror of all the Western Indians. It was not un- 
common for thirty or forty war-parties to be out at 
once against the hostile tribes of Oregon and of the 
eastern plains, from the Shoshonees of the south tothe 
Crees of the far north. The country which the Black- 
foot tribes claimed properly as their own comprised 
the valleys and plains along the eastern slope of the 
Rocky Mountains, from the Missouri to the Saskatch- 
ewan. This region was the favorite resort of the 
buffalo, whose vast herds afforded the Indians their 
principal means of subsistence. In the year 1836 a 
terrible visitation of the small-pox swept off two- 
thirds of the people; and five years later they were 
supposed to count not more than fifteen hundred 
tents, or about ten thousand souls. Their enemies 
were then recovering their spirits, and retaliating up- 
on the weakened tribes the ravages which they had 
formerly committed. 

In 1855 the United States Government humanely 
interfered to bring about fa complete cessation of 
hostilities between the Blackfoot tribes and the other 
Indians. The commissioners appointed for the pur- 
pose summoned the hostile tribes together and 
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framed a treaty for them, accompanying the good act 
with a liberal distribution of presents to bring the 
tribes into good-humor. This judicious proceeding 
proved effectual. Dr. F. V. Hayden, in his account of 
the Indian tribes of the Missouri Valley, states that 
from the period of the treaty the Blackfoot tribes had 
become more and more peaceful in their habits, and 
were considered, when he wrote, the best disposed 
Indians in the Northwest. He remarks that their 
earlier reputation for ferocity was doubtless derived 
from their enemies, who always gave them ample 
cause for attacking them. “In an intellectual and 
moral point of view,” he adds, “ they take the highest 
rank among the wild tribes of the West.” The re- 
cent reports of the Indian agents and other officials 
of the Canadian Northwest confirm this favorable 
opinion of the superior honesty and intelligence of 
the Blackfoot tribes. While constantly harassed on 
their reserves by the incursions of thievish Crees and 
other Indians, who rob them oftheir horses, they 
forbear to retaliate, and honorably abide by the 
terms of their late treaty, which binds them to leave 
the redress of such grievances to the Canadian au- 
thorities —Horatio Hats, in Popular Science Monthly. 


OUR BEST WORK. 


AFTER all, our greatest work is not that which at 
the time seems to be great; and the epochs of our 
lives are not always heralded by a signal-flag on the 
turret-outlook of our anticipations, nor are they al- 
ways marked by a red letter in the calendar of our 
memories. The opportunities of doing an obviously 
great thing are rare; but the opportunities of doing 
our simple duty, which may have infinite conse- 
quences of good or evil, are at every moment of our 
lives, wherever we find ourselves. Asingle sentence 
of counsel or of warning to a child, in the home cir- 
cle or in the Sunday-school, may shape his course 
for all the future, in a line of conduct not thought of 
by us at the moment. An approving word, or a 
hearty hand clasp to a weary friend, may be just the 
means of stimulus and cheer to him in his need, 
which shall enable him to doa work for others over 
which he and we shall rejoice together when the 
books are opened. A personal note which is written 
under the pressure of a sense of duty, or a brief par- 
agraph prepared at the printer’s call for another 
“stick” of copy, may have larger permanent results 
in the impulse it brings to its reader—known or un- 
known—than an ambitious volume which cost many 
toilsome days of research and of writing. In fact, 
the best thing for us to do, in the hope of greatest 
good, is the one thing that is to be done now. Noth- 
ing that we do is great in itself. God can use our 
least doing for great results.—Sunday School Times. 


Tue true happiness of man consists in being 


united to God, and his only misery is being seperated 
‘from him.—P arto. 





How much trouble he avoids who does not look 
to see what his neighbor says or does or thinks, but 
only to what he does himself, that it may be just 
and pure !—Marcus AURELIUS. 


-one of these. 





NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

—At the recent session of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, South, at Augusta, Ga., the subject of 
evolution was elaborately debated, (on account of the teach- 
ings of that theory by Prof. Woodrow, in the theological 
school at Columbia, 8. C.), and the following declaration 
was adopted : To the several overtures on the subject of the 
evolution of man sent up by the presbyteries the General 
Assembly returns answers as follows: 

“The church remains at this time sincerely convinced 
that the Scriptures, as truly and authoritatively expounded 
in our ‘Confession of Faith’ and catechism, teach that 
Adam and Eve were created body and soul by acts of 
Almighty power, thereby preserving perfect race unity ; 
that Adam’s body was directly fashioned by Almighty God 
without any natural animal parentage of any kind, out of 
matter previously created of nothing, and that any doctrine 
at variance therewith is dangerous error, inasmuch as by 
methods of interpreting Scripture which it must demand, 
and in the consequence s which by fair implication it will 
involve, it will lead to a denial of doctrines fundamental 
to the faith.” 

—“There are some of our modern dogmas,” says R. 
Heber Newton, rector of All Souls’ (Protestant Episcopal) 
church, New York city, in a recent letter, “ that it is sim- 
ply inconceivable to me that Jesus could have held, or 
could hold to-day, were he upon earth. There are others 
which I may think it questionable whether he would hold 
were he back among us, but which present to my mind no 
moral inconceivability. The question of the Trinity is 
In the form in which it is held by the 
conventional Christian, I am quite sure Jesus would 
not accept it. In the form in which it is held in philoso- 
phic minds to-day, I donot see why he might not accept it. 
Each of us is obliged to Jook at such a question from his 
own standpoint. From my standpoint, it seems to me 
entirely possible that he should hold such a thought of the 
Divine Being. IfI did not think so, I should not be where 
Iam. ButI think the language of my sermon, however, 
made it sufficiently clear as to what I, for one, understand 
to be this doctrine, to make it unnecessary to put the 
question your correspondent raises. Dodging is about the 
last thing I want to be found doing. I have this winter, 
in my pulpit, gone over the articles of the Apostles’ Creed, 
clause by clause, and stated my own conception of its 
meaning; and I certainly find no difficulty in the doctrine 
which underlies that creed.” 

—Summer schools for teaching all sorts of useful knowl- 
edge seem to be growing in favor, and during the coming 
summer there will be more of them than ever. 

—To promote economy the French Government has es- 
tablished savings banks in connection with the public 
schools. There are no less than 24,000 of these banks, and 
the half million boys whose names are on the books have 
an average of about five dollars each to their credit. 

—The Temperance hospital, just established in Chicago 
under the lead of Miss Frances Willard, is claimed to be the 
second of its kind in the world, the first one having been 
founded in London in 1873. Alcohol can only be adminis- 
tered in cases where a council of physicians decides that 
nothing else can avail. 

—In London steps have been taken to provide a conva- 
lescent home for horses. The object of the home, as set 
forth at a meeting of those interested, is to enable the 
poorer classes—cabmen, tradesmen and others—to procure, 
on moderate terms, rest and treatment for horses that are 
failing from overwork or accidental causes, and which are 
likely to be benefited by a few weeks’ rest and care. 
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—A bark, the Vidette, which reached New York a few 
days ago, had the following in its report: “May 5th, at 
1.30 A. M., in latitude 32.10, longitude 77.40, weather fine, 
with a sky nearly clear and wind from the south, was set 
on fire in the maintop by a meteor. By prompt action the 
mates and two men put the fire out in five or six minutes. 
The meteor seemed like a fire rocket, lighting up the ves- 
sel throughout, and in less than ten seconds the mast was 
in full blaze at the masthead. 

—aA workshop of the stone age has been discovered near 
the gates of Paris, and has yielded nearly nine hundred 
hand-worked flints, including pieces of polished hatchets, 
scrapers, blades, points, and two or three little polishers. 

—Thce oil of a species of bamboo of African origin is re~ 
ported by the Catholic missionaries of Alima in Africa te 
bean excellent lubricator, and, when refined, to for a 
fair substitute for olive oil in the cuisine. ‘The new indus- 
try thus created is actually in progress of development in 
the French Congo region. 





CURRENT EVENTS. 


IN an effort to coerce the Third Avenue passenger rail- 
way, (on which there was an ineffectual strike some weeks 
ago, and which has been able to resume operations by em- 
ploying new men), all the surface street-car lines in New 
York city and Brooklyn were for the third time “ tied up” 
on Seventh-day, the cars not running again until early 
First-day morning. It naturally created much public dis- 
satisfaction, and is generally disapproved. It is unlikely 
that such methods will be persisted in. 

Tue U.S. Grand Jury at Seattle, Washington Territory, 
has indicted ten leaders of the recent anti-Chinese riots in 
that city. The jury’s report alleges that evidence has been 
laid before the Grand Jury sufficient to convince them that 
there exists throughout the country a treasonable organ- 
ization known as the “ Red American International Work- 
ingmen’s Association,’”’ which is socialist and anarchical in 
its elements, and was the real cause of the riots. This al- 
legation is doubted in many quarters, and the development 
of the evidence will be awaited. 

THE House Judiciary Committee has agreed to a fa- 
vorable report on the Edmunds Anti-Polygamy bill, with 
an amendment repealing the charters of the Mormon 
Church and the Emigration Society, and another striking 
out the clause creating a Board of United Trustees to take 
charge of the Mormon Church property. 


DANIEL MANNING, Secretary of the Treasury, has offered 
his resignation, his health being unequal to the perform- 
ance of his duties. His successor will not be announced at 
present. 

THE marriage of President Cleveland to Frances Folsom, 
of Buffalo, N. Y., took place on the 2d inst., as announced, 
after which they went to Deer Park, in West Virginia, to 
remain a few days. 

THE Grand Jury at Chicago, on the 5th inst., reported 
to Judge Rogers. The report says: “The number of dan- 
gerous Anarchists has been greatly overestimated. In 
reality there are less than 100 dangerous characters of 
Anarchistic tendencies. The remainder are made up of 
ignorant men who implicitly follow the guidance of 
their leaders. The police are in possession of facts which 
cannot faii to bring these leaders to the punishment they 
80 justly deserve. The bomb throwing was the consequence 
of a premeditated conspiracy, and detection of the leaders 
should be left in the hands of the police.” 

“RENEGADE” Apache Indians, led by the chief Geroni- 
mo, are still on a raid on the border between Mexico and 
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the United States, and have killed a number of persons. 
American troops, sent by General Miles, are in pursuit. 


THE vote on the second reading of the Irish Home Rule 
bill, in the English House of Commons, was taken late on 
Second-day evening, the 7th inst., and resulted adversely— 
Yeas, 311, Nays, 341. Mr. Gladstone then moved an ad- 
journment until the 10th inst., so that in the interval he 
could consult the Queen. It is presumed thet the new 
elections for members of Parliament will now be held. 
There is much excitement in England over the subject. 


NOTICES. 

. *s* The Joint Committee of the Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends to inquire into the Education of the 
Colored People of the South, will meet on Seventh day, the 
12th inst., at 3 P. M., at Race Street Meeting-house, Phila- 
delphia, Room No 24. 

At 4 P. M. of the same day, in Room No. 1 of the Meet- 
ing-house at Race Street, there will be organized an “ Asso- 
ciation of Friends to promote the Education of the Colored 
People of the South.” Friends generally are invited to at- 
tend this meeting. 





*,* The Sub-Committee of the Yearly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee expect to attend Fishing Creek Half Year Meeting 
on the 24th of Sixth month. They propose attending the 
Morning Meeting at Reading, on First day, the 20th, and 
an appointed Meeting in the afternoon at 3, anda parlor 
Meeting in the evening. (The train leaves 13thand Callow- 
hill Sts., Philadelphia, on First day morning, at 6.30 o’clock, 
in time for these meetings.) 

They expect to attend the Monthly Meeting, the Half 
Year Meeting,.and the Youth’s Meeting on Sixth day, the 
25th. Excursion tickets to Rupert, $5.85, and if applica- 
tion is made to Henry T. Child, 634 Race St., they will be 
marked to stop off at the meetings, otherwise they will 
not be good for that purpose. Persons who may wish to 
attend only the Half Year’s and Youths’ Meetings, can 
leave 13th and Callowhill Sts., on Fourth day, 23d, at 9.50 
A. M., for Rupert, and take stage there to Millville. (They 
may reach Philadelphia on Seventh day, by 6 P. M.) 


*,* The Burlington First day School Union will meet at 
Crosswicks, Seventh day, 6th month 12th, at 10 o’clock A. M. 
All interested in the aa welcomed. 
M. WALTON. 
Laura N. Rogers, } Clerks. 


*,* A Meeting of the Joint Committee of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, on the subjects of Temperance and Intox- 
icating Beverages, will be held in Philadelphia, at Race 
Street Meeting-house, Room No. 1., on Seventh day, Sixth 
month 12th, 1886, at 1 P. M. 

The Executive Committee will meet at Race Street Par- 
lor, on the same day, at 10} A. M. 

JamrEs H. ATKINSON, } Clerks 
ANNIE C. DORLAND, : 











*,* A Temperance Conference under the care of the 
Quarterly Meeting’s Committee will be held at Friends’ 
Meeting-house, 35th and Lancaster Ave., W. P., on Fourth 
day, the 9th inst., at 8 P. M. ; 

All are invited. 





*,* The Stated Meeting of Philadelphia First day School 
Union will be held in Green St. Meeting-house, on Sixth 
day evening, Sixth month 11th, at 74 o’clock. It is partic- 
ularly desired that full reports be sent by the different 
schools so as to be used in preparing the annual report in 
the early fall. Full attendance desired. 

Jos. M. TRUMAN JR., 


Epwin L. Perce, | clerks. 





*,* Quarterly Meetings in Sixth month will be held as 
follows: 
14. Genesee Y. M., Farmington, N. Y. 
14. Baltimore Sandy Spring, Md. 
17. Haddenfield, Medford, N. J. 
24. Fishing Creek, Millville, Pa. 
26. Scipio, De Ruyter, N. Y. 
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TEMPERANCE COOK BOOK NOTICE.---EXCURSION. 


FOR AMERICAN HOMES. 

















The second annual excursion of FRIENDS’ CIRCLE of BALTIMORE 
will take place on Seventh-day, 19th of 6th mo., 1886 via Western 
Maryland Railroad to GertysBuRG, Pa. Special train will leave 
Hillen Station, Baltimore, at 8 A. M., stopping at Union Station, 
Pennsylvania Avenue, and Fulton Stations, arriving at LirtLe 
RouND Top on battle ground about 11 A. M.: Returning will 
leave at 5 P. M. arrive in Baltimore at 8 P. M. 

Round trip tickets, $1.50 from Baltimore, children half price. 
Cordial invitation extended to all Friends. Tickets to be had of 
excursion Committee : 

Joseph J. Janney, 35 South St., Ella Sutton, 201 Fulton Ave., 
Chalkley Holt,32 & 348. CharlesSt., R. R. Holt, 644 W. Fayette St., 
James Bartlett, 38S. Sharp St., | Lucy Sutton, 201 N. Fulton Ave., 
Dr. O. E. Janney, 242 N. Eutaw St., Sallie D. Coale, 40 McCulloh St., 


Combining Excellence and Economy. This book has been in 
preparation for five years. The 1207 receipts have been selected 
from private, choice family collections, in Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Reading, Pa., Salem, N. J., Washingten, D. C, some of 
the Central Western States and a few from the Pacific Coast, 
The book is ready for publication, but we must have 200 sub- 
scribers before sending it to the Printer. Will not all Friends 
help us to place this book, with no temptation in it, in the hands 
of all housekeepers? al 
Per volume bound in Oil-cloth $1.50: bound in Cloth $1.25. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS MAY BE SENT TO 








RACHEL D. GRISCOM, 121 N. 5TH ST. READING, PA. Thomas N. Taylor, 11 German St. 
FRIEN D S) B O O K >, 
FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. COR. FIFTEENTH & RACE STS., PHILADELPHIA. 








Retail. Mailed. | Retail. Mailed. 
Barclay’s Apology, - - - 50 .60 | Holy Life and Paul’s sae H. 
Barclay’s Catechism, - - 25 .29 Turford, - 40 43 
Life of William Penn. By S. M. Jan- Rules of Discipline of Philadelphia 
ney. Cloth, - - - 1.00 1.18 Yearly Meeting - - 35 Al 
Paper, - - - 25 .3) | Conversations. Thomas Story, - 1.00 1.10 
Life of George Fox. By 8. M. Jan- Life of John Richardson. Cloth, 35 41 
ney. Cloth, - - 100 1,12 “ «“ «“ Sheep, - .50 ‘56 
- Conversations on Religious Subjects Christian Baptism. William Dell. 
By 8. M. Janney, - 50 54 Per Dozen, . - - 75 81 
Peace Principles pemnigenee. By 8. Dymond on War, - .20 24 
M. Janney, - - 75 81 | Essays, Testimonies of Truth. By J. 
Summary of Christian Dustin, Pa- Johnson, - - .20 .22 
per. Per Dozen, - 1,00 1.09 | Scraps of Thought a Hosting. By 
Vital Religion. By 8S. M. em. J. Johnson, - - .30 35 
Paper. Per Dozen, - - 1.00 1.07 | Scriptural Watchword. J . Johnson, .50 55 
History of Friends. By S. M. Janney. Treasury of Facts. J.Johnson. Six 
4 Volumes, Cloth, - - 4.00 4.50 Volumes, - 75 80 
4 Volumes, Sheep, - - 4.50 5,00 | Friends’ Miscellany. J. a Ss Com 
History of the Separation. By S. M. ly. Eleven Volumes, - - 11.00 = 12.00 
Janney. 1 Volume, Cloth, 1.00 1.10 | George Fox’s Works. Eight Vols., 12.00 
Memoir of 8.M. Janney, - - 1.25 1.35 | Isaac Pennington’s Works, - - 5.00 Sg 
Journal of John Woolman, - 80 .87 | Journal of Elias Hicks, - - 1.25 1.40 7 
- * “  Whittier’s, 1.20 1.35 | Letters of Elias Hicks, - - .75 .84 
Journal of John Comly, - 2.00 2.20 | Sermons of Elias Hicks, 2d-hand, 1.50 1.65 
No Cross, No Crown. By William Dissertation on Christian Ministry. 
Penn, . 75 87 J. Jackson. Paper, - - .80 35 
Rise and Progress of Friends. By Cloth, - - 50 56 
William Penn, - 25 -28 | Garnered Treasures from the Poets, 1.25 1.35 
William Penn’s Letter to his Wife Conversations on the Queries. By 
and Children. Per Dozen, - _ .50 53 H. E. Stockley, - - - 40 44 
Life of James and Lucretia Mott, 1.50 1.65 | True Peace, - - - 25 -28 
mee reeey. of a Hallow- Plain Path, - - - - ,25 .28 
ell, . - 1.40 1.55 | Journal of Hugh Judge, - - 1.00 1.07 
Dr. Parrish’s Letter. Per Dozen, 50 54 | Life of Isaac T. Hopper, = - - 80 95 









Plate Printing, 


ENGRAVING, 
Visiting Cards, 
Wedding Invitations. 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 


College and Class Invitations, Fine 
Stationery. 





FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


Ss. W. Cor. I5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia 


TOILET SOAP. 
“PALM” and *“*HONEY.’’ 


$1.25 PER DOZEN. 


OUR PALM AND HONEY ARE PURE VEGETABLE SOAPS, MORE SUITABLE 
FOR TOILET USE THAN SOAPS MADE OF ANIMAL FATS. 


Lindley M. Elkinton, 


532 St. JoHN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 








Amos HItLBornN & Co., 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CuR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
SPRINGS, SPRING CoTs, ETC., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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JPENNSYL VANIA RAILROAD AND LEASED 
LINES. 
ON AND AFTER DECEMBER 20, 1885. 
* TRAINS LEAVE BROAD STREET STATION. 
*Daily. @Daily, except Sunday. 
“*New York and Chicago Limited” of Pullman Pal- 













ace Cars . . ‘ ° . ° *11,20 a.m. 
Fast Line, Pittsburg and the West ° 3 rs - *11.50 a.m. 
Chicago and Cincinnati Express . . . . . *8.50p.m. 
Western Express > 5 ‘- ‘ . ‘ . - *10.06 p.m. 
Pacific Express West : - *11.20 p.m. 
Harrisburg Express . *4.30 a.m. 
Niagara Express ° 40 a.m. 
Watkins Express ptm ay ee eee ee 211.50 a.m. 
Erie Mail and Buffalo Express, except Saturday 11.20 p.m. 

»Kane Express . : ° ° . ° ‘ 7. 40 a.m. 
Lock Haven Express 30 a.m. 





Renovo Express, 211.50 am. On Sunday, 4.30 a.m. 

Martinsburg Express, 24.30 and 7.40 and *11.50 a.m. 

Chambersburg Express, 25.40 p.m. Hagerstown Express, *11.20 
.m. Shenandoah Valley Express, *11.50 a.m., and New 
rleans Express, with through car to Chattanooga, at *11.20 








a.m. 

Harrisburgand YorkExpress. . . . . . ge p.m. 
Mail Train . a ‘ ° . ° ° . ‘ 00 a.m. 
arseieng Scccmmansetion, a > ae 15 p.m. 
York and Hanover Express. ° <3 . ‘ -40 a.m. 
York, Hanover and Frederick Express . °. $4.80, 11.50 a.m. 
Columbia and YorkExpress . . . . . . @40p.m. 





SCHUYLKILL DIVISION. 


For Manyunk, Conshohocken and Norristown, 6.10, 7.25, 8.87 and 
10.30 a.m. 12.25, 2.28, 3.36, 4.27, 5.10, 5.52, 6.20, 8.00, 10.12 and 
11.37 p.m. On Sunday, 8.10 and 9.12 and 10.22, a.m., 1.10 2.35, 
5.20, 8.40 and 10.20 p.m. 

For Phoenixville, Pottstown and Reading, 6.10 and 8.37 a.m., 2.28, 
4.27 and 6.20 p.m. Sundays, 9.12 a.m., 1.10 and 5.20 p.m. Ad- 
ditional for Phcenixville 5.10 p.m. week-days. 

For Hamburg, 6.10 a.m., 2.28 p.m. week-days. Sundays 9.12 a.m 
and 1.10 p.m. 


FOR NEW YORK. 


Express on week-days, 3.20, 4.05, 5.00, 6.05, 6.50, 7.30, 8.20, 8.30, 11 
and 11.15 a.m. (Limited Express 1.14 and 4.50 p.m.), 12.49, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 6.35, —_ 8.12 and 9.50 p.m. and 12.01 night. Sunda 

3.20, 4.05, 5, 6.05, 8.30 a.m., 12.49, 4 (Limited Express, 4.60), 
6.35, 7.12 and 8.12 p.m. and 12.01 night. 

For Brooklyn, N. Y., all through ns connect at Jersey City 
with boats of “ Brooklyn Annex,”’ affording direct transfer to 
Fulton Street, avoiding double ferriage and journey across 
New York City. 

Express for Boston, without change, 6.35 p.m. daily. 

For Sea Girt, Spring Lake, Ocean Beach, Ocean Grove, Asbury 
Park and ong Branch, 7.32 and 11.15 a.m., and 4.00 p.m. 
on week-days. 

For Freehold, 5 p.m., week-days. 

Dey except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water 

‘ap, Scranton and Binghamton, 8.20 a.m., 12.01 noon and 
6.00 p.m. ‘For Scranton and Water Gap, 4.00 p.m. 
FROM KENSINGTON STATION, FRONT AND NORRIS STS. 

For New York, 6.50, 7.40, 8.30, 10.10 and 11.15 a.m., 12.05, 2.10, 3.15, 
4.55, 5.35, 6.10 and 11 p.m. on week-days. On Sundays, 




















8.25 a.m. 

Daily except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water Gap, 
Scranton and Binghamton, 7.40 a.m., 12.05 noon and 5.35 p.m. 
For Scranton and Water Gap, 3.15 p.m. 

FROM MARKET STREET WHARF. 
Express for New York, via Camden and Trenton, 9.00 a.m. on 










My selection of Patterns for Spring Sales is now 
complete, and comprises all the latest styles and color- 
ings in Moquette, Velvet, Body and Tapestry Brus- 
sels, Ingrain and Damask Carpets, Oil Cloths, Win- 
dow Shades, Mattings, Linoleum, etc. Prices low. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
33 NortH SECOND St., PHILA. 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


MonEY TO LOAN ON MORTGAGE. 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 


GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


vq. § No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES: { Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 


eo. 

For Island Heights, 8.30 a.m. and 4 p.m. 8,30 a.m. runs to Pt 
Pleasant Mondays and weg > 

Trains for Trenton, connecting for New York, 6.20, 7.30, 10.30 a.m., 
35, poem, 2.30, 3.30, 4.30, 5.30 and 8.00 p.m. On Sundays, 
.45 p.m. 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON AND BALTIMORE 
RAILROAD. 


TRAINS LEAVE NEW BROAD ST. STATION. 

For Baltimore and Wash m, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, 9.10, 10.25 
a.m., 12.05 noon, 12.35 (Limited Express), 4.02, and 5.42 Gitnitea 
Express), and 6.18 p.m. For Baltimore only, 5.05 and 11.22 p.m. 

. On Sunday, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, and 9.10 a.m.,and6.18p.m. For 
Baltimore only, 11.22 p.m. 

For Richmond, 12.25, 7.20 and 12.05 noon (Limited Express, 
12.35 ) On Sunday, 12.25 and 7.20 a.m. 

Sleeping-car tickets can be had at Broad and Chestnut Streets, 
838 Chestnut Street and Broad Street Station. 


The Union Transfer Com: will call for the check 
from hotels and veakieneen e-cards and tull eee 
















can be obtained at the station and at the fi 
i Gooner Bibad Sl Chestant Street 
L rer 
TicKsT OFFICES: No. 4 Chelten Avenue, Germantown. 
No. 824 Federal Street, Cam: 
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S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, | 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. eye W SR AnmS. TABLE AND STAIR OIL CLOTHS. 
NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, _-_ - + __ PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


NO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEI VER, AND RECEI VES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $450,000. SURPLUS, $827,338, 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 
President, JOHN B. GARRETT. Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEI VER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In- 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 








CARPETINGS. | WORTH KNOWING. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF STRAW MATTINGS. 
BODY BRUSSELS, - - - = = = $1,00 to $1.35 . 7 oe 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, - - - - - - 7cto%e | By calling at Friends’ Book Association, South- 


INGRAIN CARPETS, Best, - - - - %¢ | West Corner of Fifteenth and Race Streets, Phila- 


THOMAS C. LIPPINCOTT, Radia, Be, pen mene s Mine of 


» 
1 Market Street. D. APPLETON & COMPANY’S 
New School and College Text- Books, including 


F. CHAS. EICHEL those beautiful Reading Charts you have heard so 


909 Arch Street, Phil much admired. Very Respectfully, 
Ni Ferre? JOHN A. M. PAssMORE. 
BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. | Pottsville, Pa. 














Pana Deere oo eae taser Series Ladies’ Fine Boots, exclusively 
ee Guyana Gracuasey. Hand-Sewed Work, in stock or 
made to measure. 924 Arch Street, 

RICHARDS & SHOURDS, Philadelphia. 


CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JoBBING ATTENDED To. 


CLINTON D. JEFFERIS. 














1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, _Lypra A. Murpnry, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER. 
8. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. ; 2212 Wallace Street. | I nana 5 
537 F 8 PH i 
HENRY C. ELLIS, ge nga 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
ccaneaileteenan. THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 
NOE ATTENDED TO. Reverence, { Diiiwyn Parrish. AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 








Sa | DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF THE YOUNG. 
JANDSOME GOLD WALL PAPERS. 








TERMS, $1.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 

25 Cents: Usuat Price 50 CENTs. EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS :—‘“I still regard THE CHILDREN’S 
FRIEND as one of the purest and freshest contributions to juvenile 
New Styles, perfect, and fall eight yards to the roll. Oth- | literature. 





“I hope your important and valuable enterprise of providing 
er papers just as cheap. Samples sent free. mental food for the young, may meet with the best success.” 
a Address, 
A. L. DIAMENT & CO., , M. Y. HOUGH, 
S,-E. Con. Market & 12TH STREETS, PHILA. 1840 Spruce Street, Phila., Pa. 


mean we 





